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Survey of the World. 


A Speech by ‘The President and nearly 
the President . 

cabinet were guests last 
Saturday night at the banquet of the 
Union League in Philadelphia; and his 
address there, being his first public ut- 
terance since the election, has excited 
much interest. At the beginning, hav- 
ing said that the result of the election 
was mainly due to the efforts of the Re- 
publican party, he acknowledged. the 
“ powerful assistance of that great body 
of our citizens belonging to another par- 
ty;” of “that other large body, former 
members of our own party, who, with 
honesty of purpose separated from us a 
few years ago on financial issues, have 
now returned and are home again to 
stay ;”” and of “ the almost unbroken col- 
umn of labor ” 


“which rejected the false doctrine of class 
distinction as having’ no place in this republic, 
and which rebuked those teachings that would 
destroy the faith of American manhood in 


American character and American institu-| 


tions.” 


Giving credit also to the work of busi- 
ness men and the influence of the home, 
he said that the victory was “an.em- 
phatic declaration by the people of what 
they believe and would have maintained 
in government. We are all agreed,” he 


continued, “as to certain things which it 
settled : ” 


“Tt records the unquestioned indorsement of 
the gold standard, - industrial independence, 
broader markets, commercial expansion, reci- 
procal trade, the open door in China, the 
inviolability of public faith, the independence 
and authority of the judiciary, and peace and 
beneficent government under American sov- 


ereignty in the Philippines, American credit. 


remains unimpaired, the American name un- 
impeached, the honor of American arms un- 
sullied, and the obligations of a righteous war 
and treaty of peace wunrepudiated. Liberty 
has not lost, but. gained, in strength. The 
structure of the fathers stands secure upon the 
foundations on which they raised it, and is to- 
day, as it has been in the years past aad as it 
will be in the years to come, the ‘ government 
of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.’ Be not disturbed; there is no danger 
~~ empire; there is no fear for the Repub- 
1c. 
Governor Roosevelt in his address re- 
garded the election as one to be com- 
pared only with that of 1864, with re- 
spect to its decisive character and the is- 
sues involved. Senator Lodge took a 
similar view of it. By taking the Philip- 
pines the President, he said, had made us 
an Eastern power. We thus entered a 
great arena of world questions, and the 
people had decided that we should re- 
main there. Referring to trusts, he said 
that the people were not blind to certain 
dangers in the economic development of 
the times, but were unwilling that the 
question should be settled by “the mouth- 
ings of a demagog,” preferring that the 
problem should be solved by the Repub- 
lican party. 
& 

National Politics Sees a ~ 
ami Legislation oe ion o e 

eh emocratic party are 
still heard in various places, but they all 
come from gold standard men who have 
not been in the party since the summer 
of 1896. The party leaders do not admit 
that there is any need of reorganization. 
Chairman Jones says the talk about it is 
all nonsense, and predicts that “ it. will 
a}! blow oyer in thirty days,” Mr. Car-. 
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lisle can see no ground for hope of reor- 
ganization, except in the possible action 
of Democrats in the South, who sep- 
arated themselves from their friends in 
the North and became attached to a little 
group of mining States. The true inter- 
ests of the South, he says, are identical 
with those of the industrial and commer- 
cial States of the North; and if the South 
would begin a movement for union on a 
sound basis “the breach in the party 
would be closed at once.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Shanklin, of Indiana, says the 
party ought to invade immediately the 
field of socialism, calling for government 
ownership of all public utilities, the in- 
itiative and referendum, direct election of 
Senators, bimetallism and an income tax. 
Chairman Jones, still a little dazed by de- 
feat which he had not foreseen, says Mr. 
Bryan is “ a giant in intellect,” whose in- 
fluence will be felt for many years to 
come, altho probably he will not again be 
a candidate for the Presidency. But Mr. 
Smalley, the Vermont member of the 
party’s national committee, says he has 
the best of reasons for believing that Mr. 
Bryan is already at work to secure the 
nomination in 1904. The suggestion of 
a Southern newspaper that the South 
should hereafter act independently, offer- 
ing its electoral votes to the party with 
which they can be placed to the best ad- 
vantage, has excited some fleeting com- 
ment in the press. It is pointed out for 
the instruction of Mr. Bryan’s followers 
that in the six States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Kansas and New 
York he ran behind the Democratic can- 
didates for Governor by more than 150,- 
000 votes. The count in Ohio shows 
that Bryan had less and McKinley 18,000 
more votes than in 1896, the increase of 
the total vote (29,000) being far below 
the increase of population. In his own 
State of Nebraska Bryan received near- 
ly 2,000 less votes than in 1896, while 
McKinley gained 19,500. The Ways and 
Means Committee will have ready at the 
beginning of the session of Congress a 
bill reducing the war taxes by about $30,- 
000,000. The taxes on tea and beer will 
not be lowered. Mr. Burton, chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
having expressed his disapproval of the 
Shipping Subsidy bill, which he. will not 
support in any form, it is reported that 
friends of the bill will regard the pro- 
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jected appropriation of several million 
dollars for the harbor of Cleveland, Mr. 
Burton’s city, and its approaches, as an 
example of extravagance that ‘should be 
sternly repressed. At the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Anti-Imperial- 
ists there was a warm debate upon a reso- 
lution calling for the immediate forma- 
tion of a new party “to defend the re- 
public against the empire.” The resolu- 
tion was ae 


A call for a confer- 
pe 9 Ag ence was addressed at 

the end of last week 
to hundreds of prominent citizens af 
New York by Abram S. Hewitt, ex-Vice- 
President Morton, John D. Crimmins, Ja- 
cob H. Schiff anda few others associated 
with them, whose purpose was to form 
an organization of leading business men 
to take part in or to direct the new cam- 
paign for the suppression of vice. This 
movement resembles that which led to 
the appointment of the Committee of 
Seventy after the shocking disclosures 
of the Lexow investigation. One result 
of Bishop Potter’s remarkable protest to 
the Mayor has been the decision of the 
Police Board that Inspector Cross and 
Capt. Herlihy must stand trial upon 
charges drawn from the Bishop’s letter. 
The Bishop was asked by the Board to 
submit a specific accusation and desig- 
nate counsel to represent him. This he 
promptly declined to do, saying that the 
conditions of which he had complained 
were notorious, that the existence of 
them was admitted by the board, and that 
he would deal only with the Mayor, who 
could have the affidavits in his possession 
if he should ask for them. On Friday 
the Bishop spoke with much earnestness 
and force at the noonday service in old 
St. Paul’s Chapel, where Washington 
worshiped after his inauguration. . He 
pointed out the need of organization un- 
der trusted leaders for the war upon pro- 
tected vice, saying that the city could not 
be redeemed by emotion or denunciation. 
If there could be in the city a vigilance 
committee of 25,000 men sworn to service 
for three years, and pledged to see for 
themselves the sorrows and sufferings of 
the young victims of vice and crime, the 
conditions which excited indignation 
would cease to exist. Two lawyers who 
have acted for many years as counsel for 
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labor unions have tindertaken to stimu- 
late a revolt against Tammany among the 
workingmen. Croker’s Purity Commit- 
tee has held two or three sessions, but 


persons willing to give useful testimony . 


did not come. As the movement against 
vice is closely related to the political cam- 
paign for the overthrow of Croker’s gov- 
ernment, the reported abandonment of 
his State constabulary project by Senator 
Platt should be mentioned as an event 
of encouraging significance. . Governor 
Roosevelt has dismissed the charges 
against the Mayor relating to the latter’s 
connection with the Ice Trust, saying 
that the evidence submitted affords no 
proof of such a willful violation of law 
as would justify the removal of the 
Mayor from office. 


A very interesting contest be- 
tween the owners of. twenty 
cotton factories in Alamance 
County, N. C., and their employees end- 
ed last week in a victory for the mill 
owners. It began two months ago, when 
the employees in one factory went on 
strike because the company refused to 
discharge an overseer against whom they 
had made complaint. Their united ac- 
tion showed that organizers from the 
North had been quite successful in form- 
ing unions in Alamance, which is called 
the leading cotton-mill county of the 
South. This union movement was of 
very recent origin, but it had gone so far 
that the employees in the other mills 
went on strike in sympathy with those 
who first quit work, and for two months 
nearly 5,000 persons were out of the 
mills and idle. The mill owners had a 
conference and agreed that they would 
not employ any member of a union. This 
was the ultimatum laid before the strik- 
ers. The companies owned the houses 
in which the strikers lived, and after 
many families had been evicted for fail- 
ure to pay rent the employees gave up 
the fight. The local unions were dis- 
banded, and nearly all of the strikers are 
back in the mills again. This was the 
first attempt to establish unions on so 
large a scale in the Southern. cotton-mill 
industry, and the Northern organizers 
are said to have been encouraged and 
even assisted by some mill owners in the 
North. It has frequently been said that 
the Northern manufacturers in the grow- 


Labor 
Questions 


tire investigation is accessible. 
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ing competition with Southern mills were 
at some disadvantage because the South- 
ern manufacturers were not subjected to 
the influence of unions, either in the mat- 
ter of wages or by reason of. legislation 
limiting the hours of labor in a week. It 
is not to be expected, however, that this 
reverse of the employees will end the 
union movement in the South for all 
time. In Cleveland novel measures have 
been taken to overcome 500 molders who 
went on strike for a slight increase of 
pay. The national association of the 
owners of iron foundries has raised a 
fund for the payment of a bonus of $2 
per .day to every non-union workman 
who takes the place of a striker ; and 300 
men have accepted the terms. Mr. De 
Vinne, of New York, a prominent mem- 
ber of the association of employing print- 
ers, publishes a letter in which he advises 
that all the members of this association 
shall raise a defense fund by contribut- 
ing 2 per cent. of their pay-rolls, this 
fund: to be used in such contests with the 
Typographical Union as may arise. The 
employers, he says, should insist upon the 
right to employ non-union foremen, lino- 
type machinists and proofreaders, but 
might well agree to a limit for the.num- 
ber of apprentices, altho this limit should 
not be so narrow as only one for every 
ten workmen on full pay. Employers, he 
adds, should strive to procure legislation 
compelling the incorporation of all 
unions. - 


The Bed of In considering the project 


for a Pacific cable Con- 
ss yaheter ees gress will be assisted by an 
interesting report of the survey made by 
the Navy Department. A sketch of the 
first part of this survey was published 
last year, and now an account of the en- 
It ap- 
pears that the surveyors on the ,.ship 
“Nero” in their later explorations were 
able to measure the depth of the remark- 
able submarine abyss discovered by them 
last year on the route from the Midway 


Islands to Guam. On the first voyage 


4,913 fathoms, or 29,478 feet, of the 
sounding wire were unwound without 
reaching the bottom; and there was no 
more wire on the reel. The later ex- 
ploration gave an actual depth of 5,269 
fathoms, or six miles lacking only 66 
feet. This is the lowest submarine de- 
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pression yet discovered, and it has been 
named the Nero Deep. As a result of 
the prolonged inquiry, a practicable route 
for a cable has been found. The route 
from San Francisco to Honolulu was 
surveyed some years ago. From Hono- 
lulu to the Midway Islands there is an 
almost level plain of soft mud, at a gen- 
eral depth of about 2,700 fathoms, and 
the bed of the ocean between the Midway 
Islands and Guam is-for the most part 
level at a depth of something more than 
3,000 fathoms, altho it is marked in a few 
places by reefs and ranges of hills, one of 
these ranges rising to the southward and 
finally breaking through the surface of 
the sea in the form of the Ladrone group 
of islands. The practicable route to 
Guam lies north of the Nero Deep, the 
southern limits of which have not been 
defined. Between Guam and the Philip- 
pines the bed of the ocean is less regular 
than to the eastward, but there is nothing 
to prevent the laying and successful 
working of a cable. On the route from 
Guam to Yokohama there was discov- 
ered a submarine mountain range, one 
peak of which rises to within 500 feet of 
the surface. Much difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding a suitable place for cross- 
- ing this range. North of these mountains 
the bed slopes gradually eastward into 
the great Japanese Deep, which was for 
many years the lowest submarine depres- 
sion known to explorers. 
“el 


Among the various 
aire een movements toward 

church union that  be- 
tween the Unitarians and Universalists 
has attracted considerable notice. It ap- 
pears, however, that the impulse on the 
part of the Unitarians is stronger than on 
that of the other body. While there are 
some things in which the two sympa- 
thize there is one radical difference. The 
Universalist Church has always stood 
openly, unequivocally and aggressively 
for a belief in the divine Sonship and 
Christhood of Jesus as set forth in the 
New Testament. In its first Profession 
of Faith, adopted in 1803, it expressed its 
belief in “ one God, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and in its latest declara- 
tion of principles, adopted at its great 
convention in 1899, it affirms its belief in 
“the spiritual authority and leadership 
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of his Son, Jesus Christ.” On the other 
hand, the Unitarian Churches, which for- 
merly, under the influence of Channing, 
stood on biblical ground in regard to this 
matter, have now drifted so far away 
from it that at their National Conference 
in 1894 they so amended the constitution 
of the Conference and its preamble as to 
strike out all recognition of the Christ- 
hood of Jesus, and to put the Conference 
thereafter on a merely ethical basis. The 
old constitution and its preamble referred 
to Jesus as the “Son” of God; they 
spoke of “ the gospel of Jesus Christ,” of 
“all who wish to be followers of Christ,” 
of “the cause of Christian faith and 
work,” of “ the demand for Christian la- 
bor,” and. of “ the obligations of all dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
new constitution contains none of those 
expressions, nor any equivalent for them, 
nor any suggestion of belief in the truths 
which they indicate. They were pur- 
posely eliminated, as a result of the long 
controversy between the conservative 
members of the Conference and the rad- 
ical, rationalistic members, who then 
gained a complete victory, as one of its 
most prominent members, the Rev. Mr. 
Chadwick, has recently shown. Since 
that time the Unitarian Church admits to 
its fellowship and to its pastorates men 
who distinctly deny that they are Chris- 
tians. Dr. Edward C. Sweetser, a prom- 
inent Universalist, speaking of the dis- 
tinction between the two bodies, says: 
“It is the difference between those who be- 
lieve in the Christ of the New Testament and 
those who do not; between those who believe 
in him as an historical personage, identical 
with the Babe of Bethlehem and with Jesus 
of Nazareth, and those who regard that belief 
as a superstitious vagary unworthy of accept- 


ance by intelligent men. How can two such 
bodies ‘ walk together’? ” 


re] 


The Constitutional 

a — Convention has decided 
. after much discussion 

that its sessions shall be open to the pub- 
lic, except when the subject of debate re- 
lates to the action of individual dele- 
gates, or when a request from five dele- 
gates for a secret session is approved by 
a majority. Sefior Delgado protested 
against public sessions, saying that dele- 
gates would appeal to the gallery and be 
influenced by it. Proof of the soundness 
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of this opinion was speedily furnished by 
Sefior Tamayo, who made.a flowery ora- 
tion in support of public sessions, ad- 
dressing the gallery so plainly that he 
was called to order. Sefior Zayas said 
that the delegates needed the help of pub- 
lic opinion, and that publicity would 
leave no room for unfounded suspicion 
on the part of the people.. Others re- 
marked that at times the convention 
would be required to consider delicate 
questions, such as the relation of the new 
government to the United States, and to 
decide whether the President of the re- 
public must be a native Cuban. Here he 
referred to the possible candidacy of Gen- 
eral Gomez, who is a native of San Do- 
mingo. But the rule for publicity was 
adopted by a vote of 19 to 10. It was 
also decided that projects or suggestions 
for the constitution should be received 
from delegates for thirty days; that from 
the whole number of delegates five sec- 
tions or committees should be made; that 
the projects offered should be classified 
and printed ; and that a complete consti- 
tution should be laid before the conven- 
tion by a committee composed of one del- 
egate from each of the sections. In con- 
nection with this matter the question of 
relations with the United States was dis- 
cussed, Sefior Sanguily holding that the 
constitution and these relations must. be 
considered together, while Sefior Gual- 
berto Gomez contended that the relations 
should be determined after the comple- 
tion of the constitution because they 
should depend on it and be determined by 
its character. Sefior Mendez Capote, 
who was Secretary of State under Gen- 
eral Brooke, has been elected President of 
the convention, receiving 17 votes, while 
II were cast for Sefior Tamayo. This 
election is regarded as a triumph for the 
radical element. Secretary Root sailed 
for Florida at the end of the week. after 
inspecting the battle fields in the vicinity 
of Santiago and the new government 
highway, of which General Wood is very 
proud, and which is said to be one of the 
finest of its kind in the world. In a 
speech. at a dinner in Santiago he said 
that he had come to the island as the rep- 
resentative of President McKinley to 
make investigation as to the condition of 
the inhabitants, especially with reference 
to their ability to govern themselves. He 
had found, he said, an enlightened peo- 
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ple, and he expected soon to see a free 
self-governing Republic of Cuba. In his 
response, Civil Governor Castillo gave the 
Americans credit for having accom- 
plished more for the benefit of Cubans 
in two years than the Spaniards had in 
three centuries, The new tax law, re- 
recently promulgated, requires banks and 
stock companies (mining corporations 
excepted) to pay 8 per cent. of their net 
profits, while a tax of 6 per cent. is im- 
posed upon railroads and shipping com- 
panies, and insurance companies must 
pay 2% per cent. of the premiums col- 
lected annually. General Mario Men- 
ocal, an insurgent leader, laying aside the 
sword for the pruning hook, has become 
the superintendent of the plantations of 
the Chaparra Sugar Company, controlled 
by American capitalists, which has 
bought 57,000 acres of fine land and ex- 
pects to grind 375,000 tons of cane next 
year. 
Fd 

Iliness of The world is watching with 
the Czar Sreat interest and even anxi- 

ety the daily bulletins which 
come from Livadia in regard to thehealth 
of Czar Nicholas II. For a time it was 
supposed that it was only-a slight indis- 
position, then it became apparent that ty- 
phoid fever had set in, and from day to 
day there have been new developments 
until an announcement of his death 
would surprise no one. As to the actual 
situation, it is impossible to speak with 


any accuracy. The telegrams sent every 


day to the English court are not at all 
alarming, but there are many statements, 
said to be by high officials in St. Peters- 
burg, that are very pessimistic in their 
tone. An illustration of the reports is the 
assertion that there are serious complica- 


tions which make recovery doubtful, one 


being brain fever induced by the blow he 
suffered in Japan several years ago. 
Meanwhile the administration of the 
Government is seriously affected, as a 
large class of details are by Russian law 
dependent upon personal action by the 
Czar. There is naturally some discus- 
sion as to what. would be done in case of 
the Czar’s death, and the general view 
appears to be that the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael would assume the regency until the 
office could be definitely and regularly 
filled. The condition of the Czar has un- 
questionably had an effect on the negotia- 


* 
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tions in regard to China. His personal 
opinions -have always been ‘so dominant 
in Russian policy that in such a matter it 
would be difficult for his Ministers to act 
without his direction, even tho the gen- 
eral policy be manifest. Any fatal result 
of the sickness would be greatly deplored 
throughout Europe and the world, espe- 
cially in view of the uncertainty as to his 
successor. 7 


Hitherto the ordinary 
Spanish America term used to describe 

the different States of 
South and Central America has been 
Latin America. There are, however, 
some indications that at the very time 
when Spain has to all appearances. com- 
pletely lost her foreign hold she is gain- 
ing a position, if not of rule, at least of 
leadership of considerable importance. 
This has been most notably brought out 
in a congress known as the Hispano- 
American Congress recently held in the 
city of Madrid. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the different States, in- 
cluding Argentina, Chile, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Peru and Venezuela, Brazil alone 
_of the important countries apparently 
not being represented. The official pro- 
gram was quite unambitious and busi- 
nesslike, including solely questions of in- 
tercommunication, finance and trade, and 
the general character of the discussions 
was not unlike that of similar gatherings 
of all the varied Chambers of Commerce. 
It was, perhaps, due to this that there 
was comparatively little attention paid to 
it in the American press. From the for- 
eign papers, however, it appéars that un- 
derlying all the discussion two thoughts 
were very evident. One was a distrust 
of the United States, the other a looking 
toward Spain as the only available uni- 
fying power against what was supposed 
to be the absorbing character of Ameri- 
can policy. The Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in his address pointed 
out that Spain has had “ to struggle with 
a very powerful opponent in the unceas- 
ing activity of the United States in its ef- 
forts to obtain control of the whole trade 
of the American continent,” and he ex- 
pressed the belief that one result of the 
deliberations would be the establishment 
of closer and more advantageous rela- 
tions between the Spanish people and 
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South America. This is in entire ac- 
cord with the general impression, which 
has been deepening for some time, that 
the States south of us are fearful of los- 
ing their independent position and be- 
ing absorbed by the power to the north of 
them, upon which they look as, if not hos- 
tile, at least unsympathetic with their own 
ideals and methods. It is interesting to 
note that even when the United States 
took up the claim of Venezuela and car- 
ried it through to success Venezuela 
seemed to have little, if any, gratitude for 
the favor, or interest in her ally. In the 
various questions that have come up 
other Powers have been repeatedly re- 
ferred to. Colombia and Costa Rica 
have submitted their differences to Presi- 
dent Loubet ; Argentina and Chile theirs 
to England ; Brazil and French and Eng- 
lish Guiana theirs to Switzerland. Fur- 
thermore there is manifest on every hand 
a popular interest in Spain which is sig- 
nificant. The Spanish Minister to Argen- 
tina, who is accredited also to Paraguay, 
on arriving at Asuncion, was greeted 
with an outburst of popular rejoicing. 
Fétes, parties, receptions were held on 
every hand. This will doubtless come as a 
somewhat disagreeable surprise to many, 
who have looked forward to a great 
American federation in the general di- 
rection if not along the specific lines of 
Mr. Blaine’s famous conception, but it 
appears to be a fact. 
ad 


Revival in the The evangelistic activity 
Greek Church of the “ Eusebeia,” or 

Piety, Brotherhood, an 
association chiefly of laymen for the de- 
velopment of a more vital type of Chris- 
tian life in the Orthodox Church, has in 
recent months become one of the fixed 
facts in the religious world of the East. 
In kind and character it is historically 
akin to the Quietistic agitation in France, 
Pietism in Germany, Methodism in Eng- 
land, and the Hauge or Liisare move- 
ments in the Scandinavian north. Its 
chief purpose is to develop within the 
Orthodox Church of the East, but not in 
any way in antagonism to its leaders or 
organization, a deeper appreciation of the 
essentials of Christian creed and deed. 
The Brotherhood originated in Smyrna 
in 1893, and this city and surrounding 
territory are still its headquarters. Its 
founders were Christian laymen belong- 
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ing to.the lower classes of society, mostly 
workingmen. It aims to labor largely 
among the neglected and neglectful. At 
present the membership is over seven 
hundred. It employs in Smyrna alone 
three regular evangelists, but the other 
members, too, preach and teach wherever 
opportunity offers. Much good work is 
done in connection with the so-called 
“ Catechism ” schools, which were estab- 
lished originally to teach the children the 
fundamentals of faith, but have proved 
to be so attractive that old and young, 
men and women, crowd to the schools to 
be instructed. The Brotherhood work- 
ers confine themselves to a proclamation 
of the leading truths of Christian doc- 
trine and life, and aim at a simplicity 
that enables all to understand the mes- 
sage. It is noteworthy that the work of 
the Brotherhood has so far enlisted the 
sympathy and co-operation of the church 
authorities, opposition having been shown 
only in exceptional cases. The Arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, the Bishop of Chari- 
opolis, and even the venerable Patriarch 
of Alexandria have declared their ap- 
proval and given financial aid. In Con- 
stantinople, too, which next to Smyrna 
has become a center of this movement, 
the enthusiastic support of leading 
churchmen was secured, altho here, too, 
some opposition has been encountered. 
Its chief friend here has been the influ- 
ential Bishop of Pera. This happy har- 
mony between theChurch leaders and the 
laymen who do the work of the Brother- 
hood is largely the result of wise moder- 
ation on the part of the latter and a will- 
ingness to listen to the instructions of the 
ecclesiastical superiors. The present head 
of the “Eusebeia” is Mr. Gregory Vaphi- 
ades, who has himself become a lay 
preacher. In Constantinople the clergy 
themselves took the leadership in hand, 
the manager being the well-known priest, 
Constantine Callinicos. The agitation is 
warmly indorsed by a number of reli- 
gious and semi-religious papers in the 
Greek Church, and frequently the hope 
is expressed that everywhere the clergy 
may take the movement in hand. That 
this evangelistic agitation is not a spas- 
modic ebullition of momentary feeling, 
but only one expression of a deeper re- 
ligious life that is beginning to develop 
in the stagnant formalism of the East, is 
evident from the reports of Western stu- 
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dents and travelers. Possibly the histor- 
ical Ex oriente lux will yet be trans- 


formed into an in Orientem lux. 
s 


President Kruger ar- 
rived at Marseilles 
November 22nd. A 
gale had delayed him somewhat, butit had 
its advantage, for the actual landing was 
in bright, beautiful weather and the re- 
ception was a great ovation, as the va- 
rious Franco-Boer committees, delega- 
tions and processions with flags and ban- 
ners lined the streets and the quays. The 
President was at his best in appearance. 
His health had been improved by the voy- 
age, and his general sturdy, rugged bear- 
ing seems to have most favorably im- 
pressed. those who saw him. At least 
100,000 persons were gathered as he 
landed, and, after listening to the French 
speeches of welcome, he expressed his 
gratitude for the cordial reception, af- 
firmed his constant determination to seek 
for arbitration, and then made the follow- 
ing statement, which gave the keynote to 
all the addresses on the way to Paris and 
in the capital : 

“The war waged on us in the two republics 
reached the last limits of barbarism. uring 
my life I haye had to fight many times the 
savages of the tribes of Africa, but the bar- 
barians we have to fight now are worse than 
the others. They even urge the Kaffirs against 
us. They burn the farms we worked so hard 
to construct, and they drive out our women 
and children whose husbands or brothers they 
have killed or taken prisoners, leaving them 
unprotected and roofless, and often without 
bread to eat. But, whatever they may do, we 
will never surrender. We will fight to the 
end. Our great, imperishable confidence re- 
poses in the Eternal, in our God! We know 
our cause is just, and if the justice of men is 
wanting to us, He, the Eternal, who is Master 
of all peoples and to whom belongs. the future, 
will never abandon us. 

“T assure you that if the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State must lose their independ- 
ence it will be because all the Boer people have 
been destroyed, with their women and chil- 
dren.” 

The journey from Marseilles was a con- 
tinued ovation, the reception everywhere 
being most cordial. There was an evi- 
dent effort on the part of some to turn it 
into an attack upon England, and there 
were a few unpleasant incidents, . They, 
however, amounted to very little, and it 
was clear that the.mass of the people 
cared chiefly to show their appreciation 
of the man himself ; politics, whether na- 
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tional or international, entering very lit- 
tle into their thought. The arrival at 
Paris was as notable as any scene in the 
journey, and the whole populace seemed 
to have taken the Boer leader as a na- 
tional hero. In the capital the anti-Eng- 
lish element was more manifest than it 
had been elsewhere, but the Government 
managed to hold its earlier manifesta- 
tions in check, and it was expected would 
find no difficulty in continuing to do so. 
The English papers look on, for the most 
part, with unconcern, altho there are 
some which criticise pretty sharply any 
recognition of Oom Paul as really a 
president. So there are protests against 
the action of the Queen of Holland in 
sending a dispatch to him as President of 
the South African Republic. To this the 
answer is made that there has been as yet 
no official notification by the English 
Government to the other Governments of 
the annexation, and until that is- done 
other Governments are perfectly justified 
in giving him the title which he claims. 


ad 


At last it appears that the 
ee different diplomatic rep- 
na ; ; ; 

. resentatives in Peking 

have agreed upon the terms of the pre- 
liminary treaty. Just what they are has 
not yet been announced, tho there seems 
little doubt but that they are essentially 
those contained in the French note to the 
Powers—namely, punishment for the 
guilty, indemnity to Governments and in- 
dividuals, retention of strong legation 
guards and the occupation of certain 
places between Peking and Taku. These 
terms require the indorsement of the 
home Governments before they can be ac- 
cepted, but there seems to be Ittile doubt 
in regard to them. In the carrying out 
of such pdints as the indemnity and the 
punishment of the guilty it is very possi- 
ble that serious differences may develop. 
Japan, the United States, Russia and 
France favor a milder punishment than 
the execution of the princes; while Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy, and 
also Great Britain, deem anything less 
than the death penalty useless. The po- 
sition of the United States has been from 
the beginning and is that it is poor pol- 
icy to demand what it is absolutely im- 
possible to secure. It is pointed out that 


with the Court in its present condition 
any such general execution of prominent 
men by the Chinese Government could 
not be expected, and for the foreign Gov- 
ernments to undertake it would simply 
mean the occupation of the Empire and 
almost inevitably its partition. The dif- 
ficulty from the standpoint of the United 
States Government is manifest in a let- 
ter reported to have been sent by a Cab- 
inet Minister to Sir Robert Hart, saying 
that the Emperor would be glad to re- 
turn to Peking but would “ lose his face ” 
by returning there as long as foreign 
troops occupy the city. It is this extreme 
difficulty of drawing the line between ab- 
solute foreign occupation and foreign 
compulsion of the Chinese Government 
to carry out its demands that occasion to 
a considerable degree the difficulty in the 
negotiations. In view of this difficulty 
during the past week Secretary of State 
Hay addressed a note to the Powers set- 
ting forth tersely and afresh the object of 
the United States Government as to 
China and urging united action. It is in- 
timated that several favorable responses 
to this have already been received. The 
English papers, especially The Times, 
are rather bitter in their criticism of the 
American position, but evidently from 
some misapprehension as to its real pur- 
pose. This Government evidently does 
not propose to withdraw in. any sense 
from the concert of the Powers even if it 
cannot secure every point that it consid- 
ers valuable. In China itself the situa- 
tion does not seem to have materially 
changed. A secret edict is reported to 
have been issued from the Government 
at Singan fu to the provincial viceroys 
and governors ordering them to cease the 
manufacture of modern arms and revert 
to the old type of weapons, because mod- 
ern arms “have proved utterly useless 
against the foreigners.” There have been 
some excursions of foreign troops, one 
of a party of American cavalry to dis- 
perse a band of bandits in a village six- 
teen miles from Peking; others by Ger- 
mans elsewhere, but none of any partic- 
ular importance. With regard to Peking 
itself the statement is made that the for- 
eign envoys have called for an extension 
of the legation area, probably with a view 
to better accommodations and possibly 
defense in case of future emergency, 
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What Shall Be Done with China? 





By Hon. Charles Denby, 


Recentiy Unitsp States MInisTER To CHINA, 


OW that the election is over and we 
may discuss as Americans what 
our foreign policy has been and 

what it ought to be without being 
charged with political motives, it may 
openly be said that the policy of the Ad- 
ministration in its conduct of Chinese 
affairs deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. Before the recent troubles the Sec- 
retary of State took the initiative in de- 
manding of Russia, England, Germany 
and France the “open door” for our 
commerce. These countries agreed that 
our goods should have free access to the 
leased territory,and should pay no higher 
duties than they now pay. If we remem- 
ber that our sheetings find their greatest 
market in Manchuria, over which Russia 
claims a “sphere of influence,” we will 
recognize the importance of this agree- 
ment. We sell more sheetings than other 
nations in the north of China because 
our products are heavier than those of 
European manufacture, and the northern 
climate is cold and demands heavy goods. 
In the south England beats us because 
she manufactures light goods suited to 
the warm climate. Carefulness, pru- 
dence and firmness have dominated the 
action of the Administration since the re- 
cent troubles supervened. 

It was easy to go astray in the chaos 
which overtook China. It is easy to go 
astray now. It was easy to cry out for 
vengeance on a treacherous nation which 
had violated the law of nations in its most 
sensitive point by murdering one Minis- 
ter and the Chancellor of one Legation, 
and by beleaguering the representatives 
of all other nations in a cordon of fire and 
sword, Had these things been done by a 
Western Power the world would never 
cease to ring with denunciations of their 
unpardonable criminality. The existing 
condition of China, the divided and dis- 
rupted state of its Government, the sud- 
den uprising of a fanatical society—the 

oxers—the wrongdoing of four princi- 
pal nations in seizing Chinese territory, 
threw over the situation doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to how far the Imperial Govern- 


ment could be legitimately charged with 
direct responsibility for the lawlessness 
and crime which arose like an exhalation 
from the soil. 

It is not much doubted now that the 
Government of China paltered in a double 
sense with the foreigners. Whether it 
made deliberate war on the foreigners or 
not, it connived at it. It did not marshal 
troops at Peking in sufficient numbers to 
protect them. It certainly allowed its sol- 
diers to join the Boxers. The forty guns 
which playedon Tientsin at one time were 
beyond doubt Imperial guns, and the 30,- 
000 troops which besieged the foreign 
concession were largely regular soldiers. 
These troops were in a great measure 
composed of men who had escaped from 
the bombardment of the Taku forts. The 
world has seemingly acquiesced in the ac- 
tion of the admirals who ordered that 
these forts should be captured—but the 
American admiral who refused to join 
in this enterprise has received the great- 
est meed of praise for judgment and pru- 
dence. The taking of these forts seemed 
for.a time to convert an insurrection into 
a war against the world, but the gallantry 
of the foreign troops turned the tide, and 
the Imperial Government commenced to 
endeavor to lift responsibility from its 
shoulders and to lay it on the Boxers. 

There was a great temptationto declare 
war against China. It is seen now that 
this would have been bad policy. War 
would have set aside and annulled the 
treaties, and left us to do over again the 
work of a century. It might, also, in the 
final settlement made necessary, have 
raised in a more formidable aspect the 
question of partition. The Administra- 
tion wisely and heroically met the issue 
by ordering ten thousand troops to China 
to rescue our beleaguered Minister and 
his companions. 

I do not believe that the President had 
in his mind the question as to whether 
he would make votes for himself or not 
by this brave action. However this may 
be,it was receivedalmost universally with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The heroism of 
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our troops, their splendid success, their 
honorable bearing, covered them and the 
Administration as well with glory. The; 
stars in their courses seemed to fight for. 
us. Holding the Philippines, we could 
land our soldiers in Taku sooner than 
any other nation, and we did so. General 
Chaffee was ready to move and did move 
a month before the time appointed . by 
other nations. The whole expedition was 
splendidly planned and splendidly exe- 
cuted. Among the representatives of the 
six nations gathered at Tientsin our own 
were the equals of any in courage and en- 
durance, and, unhappily, in losses. 

It was wise,, too, that our Government 
did not indorse the German plan of in- 
flicting at the beginning capital punish- 
ment on a number of leading men who 
were accused of assisting the Boxers. A 
halt was called, and while it was not de- 
termined that the accused should go with- 
out trial and condemnation if proven 
guilty, it was insisted that this line of 
conduct should be a part of and subsid- 
iary to a general settlement of pending 
differences. 

Our Government has ordered the main 
body of its troops away from China. As 
China denies that she is at war with us, 
and we are not making war on her but 
only on the Boxers, it was wise to make 
this fact apparent by removing our troops 
—except a Legation guard. 

Above and beyond these matters of de- 
tail the Administration has stood as an 
open; avowed, pronounced antagonist to 
the partition of China. It will preserve, 
if it can, the autonomy of the Empire. 
For all our interests, missionary as well 
as commercial, the Empire must not be 
dismembered. For us the greatest mar- 
ket in the world will be found in China. 
Already our trade with that Empire, in- 
cluding Hongkong, is of the value of 
$40,000,000 a year. 

Under present economic systems we 
cannot isolate ourselves. ‘The Pacific is 
fast becoming our Mediterranean. Eight 
hundred millions of people on its shores 
are to be fed, clothed and civilized. The 
recent election returns show that the 
great West is alive.to these conditions. 
The avowed exponent of our Eastern pol- 
icy carried nearly every Western State, 
and the most important—California— 
by 40,000 majority. 

Let us preserve China’s integrity. Let 
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us put an end to partition and cotiquest. 
No man can read of some of the doings 
of the allied troops without sorrow. I 
agree that the death penalty shall be in- 
flicted on certain notorious criminals, but 
I object most emphatically to the dese- 
cration of the Imperial Ming and other 
tombs. i, 

Are we ghouls to war on the dead and 
rifle and destroy human graves? 

It is stated that the temple in which 


‘Williams wrote his Chinese dictionary 
and in which the Legation, from Burlin- 


game to Conger, has been housed in the 
summer, was destroyed because the 
Boxers had it for a rendezvous. Other 
outrages have been committed which de- 
cency will not allow to be described here. 

The Boxers are not the people of China 
any more than howling mobs here repre- 
sent our people. Behind them are vast 
masses of peaceable and defenceless men 
and women, who ought not to be driven 
to desperation. Let us not emulate the 
Boxers in savagery. Even after the Com- 
mune in Paris a nation was not massa- 
cred, but only those who took up arms 
against the Republic. 

While matters of detail for a settlement 
of Chinese affairs cannot be enumerated, 
or need not be, there are some funda- 
mental propositions on which all the 
world may agree.- These are as follows: 

1. A ringing declaration by the Powers that 
there shall be no partition of China. 

2. Absolute. protection for foreigners—in- 
cluding missionaries—all over China. 

3. Punishment by the Chinese Government 
of the leaders of the attacks on the Foreign 
Legations and other foreigners. 

4. Indemnity for losses incurred. 

5. The restoration of the Emperor to power, 
and the seclusion of the Empress Dowager. 


The reorganization of the Tsungli 
Yamen and a change in the tariff should 
also be considered. 

In China, as elsewhere in the East, 
great responsibilities have come to us, as 
it would seem, more by inexorable logic 
than by our own predetermination. We 
could not, if we would, without national 
dishonor avoid the performance of the 
duties that,we have assumed. We have 
become, as recent everits have demon- 
strated, the most influential nation in the 
world. Fortunately a patriotic people 
stands behind a wise and brave Execu- 
tive. He, and we, must share the bur- 


‘dens which come to national ‘greatness. 





The Sadness of Science 


The land is full to-day of expansionists— 
commercial -expansionists, territorial ex- 
pansionists, and religious expansionists. 
All of us, without distinction of party, 
want to see our country more and more 
prosperous. We want to hear the music 
of innumerable looms, and the symphony 
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of countless revolving .wheels of com- 
merce. 

I have faith in this great calm patriotic 
people. I believe that they will meet 
every obligation with justice and honor, 
and that their flag the world over will 
wave over free men! 

-Evansvitie, Inv, 


The Sadness of Science. 
By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


HE sadness of science is deeper and 
more worthy of respect than the 
pessimism of inefficient adoles- 

cence. The effort “ to see things as they 
really are,” to get out of all make believe 
and to secure that “ absolute veracity of 
thought ” without which sound action is 
impossible does not always lead to hope- 
fulness. 

There is much to discourage in human 

history, in the facts of human life. The 
common man, after all the ages, is still 
very common. He is ignorant, reckless, 
unjust, selfish, easily misled. All public 
affairs bear the stamp of his weakness. 
Especially is this shown in the prevalence 
of war. The boasted progress of civili- 
zation is dissolved in the barbarism of 
war. Whether glory or conquest or com- 
mercial greed be war’s purpose, the ulti- 
mate result of war is death. Its essen- 
tial feature is the slaughter of the young, 
the brave, the ambitious, the hopeful, 
leaving the weak, the sickly, the discour- 
aged to perpetuate the race. Thus all 
militant nations become decadent ones. 
Thus the glory of Rome, her conquests 
and her splendor of achievement, left the 
Romans at home a nation of cowards, 
and such they are to this day. For those 
who survive are not the sons of the 
heroes, but of those whom the needs of 
two thousand years of warfare could not 
use. 
_ That there seems no way out of this 
is the cause of the boundless despair of 
the thinking men of Continental Europe. 
Says Dr. Ross: 


Progress seems to have ended in aimless 
discontent. The forces of darkness are still 


strong, and it seems sometimes as if the Mid-. 


dle Ages would swallow up everything won by 


modern struggles. Many alarms prove false, 
but it is the steady strain that tells on the 
mood. It is pathetic to see how men fear to 
face the future. No one has the heart to probe 
the next decade. The outlook is bounded by 
next Sunday in the park or theater. The peo- 
ple throw themselves into the pleasures of the- 
moment with the desperation of doomed men 
be hear the ring of the hammer on the scaf- 
old. 


A chance shot may bring down the 
tremendous machinery of war, and in the 
streets of any city may be enacted the 
scenes of Paris and Sedan. When we 
look at human nature in detail we find 
more of the animal than of angel and the 
“veracity of thought and action,” which 
is the choicest gift of science is lost in the 
happy-go-lucky movement of the human 
mob. “To see things as they really 
are,” is the purpose of the philosophy 
of pessimism in the hands of its worthiest 
exponents. But to know what is, and 
that alone, even were such knowledge 
possible, is not to know the truth. The 
higher wisdom seeks for the forces at 
work to produce that which now is. The 
present time is the meeting time of 
forces; the present fact their temporary 
product. To the philosophy of evolu- 
tion, “ every meanest day is the conflux 
of two eternities.” Each meanest fact 
is the product of the world-forces that lie 
behind it. Each meanest man the re- 
sultant of the vast powers alive in human 
nature, struggling since life began. And 
these forces omnipotent and eternal will 
never cease their work. 

To the philosophy of pessimism the 
child is a mere human larva, weak, per- 
verse, disagreeable, the heir of mortality, 
with “all manner of defects of doubt 
and taints of blood,” gathered in the 
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long experience of its wretched parentage. 
In the more hopeful view of evolution 
the child exists for its possibilities. The 
huge forces within have thrown it to the 
surface of time. They will push it on- 
ward to development, which may be not 
much in the individual case, but beyond 
it all lie the possibilities of its race. In- 
herent in it is the power to rise, to form 
its own environment, to stand at last su- 
perior to the blind forces by which the 
human will was made. With this 
thought is sure to come in some degree 
the certainty that the heart of the uni- 
verse is sound, that tho there be so 
many of us in the world each must have 
his place, and each at last “ be somehow 
needful to infinity.” We can see that 
each least creature has its need for being. 
The present justifies the past. It is the 
transcendent future which renders the 
commonplace present possible. The 


| “dragons of the prime, | 
That tare each other in the slime,” 


lived and fought that we their descend- 
ants may realize ourselves in “lives 
made beautiful and sweet,” through all 
unlikeness to dragons. It was necessary 
that every foot of soil in Europe should 
be crimsoned by blood wantonly shed to 
bring the peace and tolerance of the civil- 
ization of Europe to-day. It always 
“needs that offense must come,” to bring 
about the better condition in which this 
particular offense at least shall be done 
away. For the evolution of life is not in 
straight lines from lower to higher 
things, but runs rather in wavering 
spirals. It is the resultant of stress and 
storm. The evil and failure which 
darken the present are necessary to the 
illumination of the future. Time is 
long. “God tosses back to man his fail- 
‘ures ” one by one, and gives us time and 
‘strength to try again. 

According to Schopenhauer we move 
across the stage of life stung by appetite 
and goaded by desire, pain unceasing, :the 
sole respite the instant in which desire is 
lost in satisfaction. To do away with 
desire is to destroy pain, but it also de- 
stroys existence. Desire is lost where 
“the mouth is stopped with dust,” and 
with death only comes relief from pain. 

Thus the pessimist tells us that “ the 
only reality in life is pain.” But surely 
this is not the real truth. He who knows 
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no reality save appetite has never known 
life at all. The realities in life are love 
and action, not the desire but the exer- 
cise of our appointed functions. 

Action follows sensation. The more 
we have to do the more accurate must 
be our sensations, the greater hold the 
environment has on us. Broader ac- 
tivities demand better knowledge of our 
surroundings. Greater sensitiveness to 
external things means greater capacity 
for pain, hence greater suffering when 
the natural channels of effort are closed. 
Hence arises the hope for nothingness in 
which many sensitive souls have in- 
dulged. With no surroundings at all or 
with environment that never varies there 
could be no sense, perception. To see 
nothing, to feel nothing there could be 
no demand for action. With no failure 
of action there could be no weariness. 
From the varied environment of earth- 
ly life spring through adaptation the 
varied sensibilities, susceptibilities, joy 
and pain as well as the rest. The greater 
the sensitiveness the greater the capacity 
for suffering. Hence the “ quenching of 
desire,” “the turning toward Nirvana,” 
the desire to escape the hideous bustle of 
a world in which we are able to take no 
part is a natural impulse with the soul 
which feels, but which cannot or will not 
act. 

“Can it be, O, Christ in Heaven, 
That the highest suffer most, 


That the strongest wander farthest 
And most hopelessly are lost? 


“ That the mark of rank in Nature 
Is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer 
Marks the sweetness of the strain?” 

That this must be so rests in the very 
nature of things. The most perfect in- 
strument is the most easily thrown out of 
adjustment. The most highly developed 
organism is the most exactly fitted to its 
functions, the one most deeply injured 
when these functions are altered or sup- 
pressed. 

Man’s sensations and power to act 
must go together. Man can know noth- 
ing that he cannot somehow weave into 
action. If he fails to do this in one form 
or another, it is through limitations he- 
has placed on himself. Man cannot suf- 
fer because he has “no more worlds to 
conquer,” because his power to conquer 
worlds is the product of his own past 
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life and his own past needs. To weave 
knowledge into action is the antidote for 
ennut. To plan, to hope, to do, to ac- 
complish the full measure of our powers, 
whatever they may be, is to turn away 
from Nirvana to real life. A useful man, 
a helpful man, an active man in any sense, 
even tho his activity be misdirected or 
harmful, is always a hopeful man. 

The feeling that “the only reality in 
life is pain,” is the sign not of a philo- 
sophical acuteness but a bodily under- 
vitalization. The nervous system is too 
feeble for the body it has to move. To 
act is to make the environment your 
servant. Its pressure is no longer pain 
but joy. The concessions which life has 
made to time and space are the source of 
life’s glory and power. 

The function of the nervous system is 
to carry from the environment to the 
brain the impressions of truth, that ac- 
tion may be true and safe. Pain and 
pleasure are both incidental to sound ac- 
tion. The one drives, the other coaxes 
us toward the path of wisdom. If pain 
is in excess of joy in our experience, it is 
because we have wandered from the path 
of normal activity. By right doing we 
mean that action that makes for “ abun- 
dance of life,” and abundance of life 
means fullness of joy. ‘ Tho life be sad 
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yet there’s joy in the living it” was the 
word of the ancient Greeks, “ who ever 
with a frolic welcome took the thunder 
and the sunshine.” 

The life of man is dynamic, not static. 
Not a state, but a movement. “ Not en- 
joyment and not*sorrow” is its end or 
justification. It isa movement of forces, 
an evolution toward greater activities 
and higher adjustment, the growth of a 
stability which shall be ever. more un- 
stable. This onward: motion is recog- 
nized in the pessimistic philosophy of 
Von Hartmann as a movement toward 
ever greater possibilities of pain. With 
him life is “ the supreme blunder of the 
blind unconscious force” which created 
man and developed him as the prey of 
ever increasing suffering. 

But the power to enjoy has grown in 
like degree, and both joy and pain are 
subordinated to the power to act. The 
human will, the power to do, is the real 
end of the stress and struggle of the 
ages. However limited its individual ac- 
tion, the will finds its place among the 
gigantic factors in the evolution of life. 
It is not the present, but the ultimate, 
which is truth. Not the unstable and 
temporary fact, but the boundless clash- 
ing forces which endlessly throw truths 
to the surface. 

Pato AtTo, CAtir. 


Britannia. 
By Louise M. Dithridge. 


“* Longa oblivio Britanniz etiam in pace.’’—Tacitus. 


OW-BROWED, haughty and dark, with his foot on the shore of the island,, 
Stood the Roman avenger and trampled the pride of his foe. 
Sullenly frowned the sky and thundered the foaming ocean 
From its dashing spray on the rock to the pearl-bright caverns below. 
Dark ’gainst the cloudy sky upreared the crests of the forests, 
Pale clung the mistletoe mystic on the swarthy limbs of the oak.— 
Paler the ashen lips laid low on the Druid altar.— 
Dark rose the-mist and the storm like the blackness of battle smoke. 
Stern he stood and proud, the Briton, the lord of the island, 
Long he battled, unblanched, with hate in his deep, dark eye; 
Mingled the Roman purple with his dreams of puissant freedom, 
And woke from exultant slumb :rs in bravest battle to die. 
Forget for awhile your hatred; ferget your dreams of possession ; 


Turn ye, proud 


oman eagles, back from the rocky shore; 


For the conquered conqueror slumbers, to awake to a prouder glory 

When the march of your vanquishing armies shall threaten the world no more. 
Rest on your well-earned laurels, O vanquished tribes by the ocean; 

Turn to your home foes, Romans, there is peace. on the starlit sea, 
And the fiery Briton warrior dreams of the coming Saxon, 

And turns in a trance prophetic to the centuries yet to be, 


Ann Arsor, MICH, 





Thanksgiving Fifty Years Ago. 


By E. P. Powell. 


66 ATHER,” said the little mother, 
“is the cider not getting low in 
the barrel? ” 

“Truly,” said our father, “but we 
must see.” “For Thanksgiving comes 
next week and the pies must be made at 
once.” Then she pressed her lips tight- 
ly together and drew her finger over 
them, as if she would say, Am I not a fa- 
mous cook and a true homekeeper? In- 
deed! little mother, but you are. Then 
the great cat rose from a corner of the 
fireplace, and walking to the little mother 
rubbed against her, and purred; and why 
should she have done this, except that she 
smelled the meat in that pie? You know 
that a true pie is always in the brain be- 
fore it is in the dish. To be sure, and 
just then a whole dinner was in the brain 
of that little mother. It was the critical 
hour. The fire flashed, and flamed and 
danced, and almost cried up the chimney : 
“ Yes, indeed, but we will cook it.” And 
then our father leaned back his head and 
shut his eyes, and a smile crept out over 
his cheek, until he dropped asleep. And 
the dog lifted his head and looked around 
at us all, as if to say: “ Yes, yes, truly, 
truly, but what is in the air—there is 
something going to take place.” And 
we the younger ones knew better than to 
stick our fingers into a pie neither yet 
baked nor quite born. 

“ Mother,” said our father, “ shall it 
be hickory, or maple, or ash, or beech, or 
oak? ”—for he was thinking of the oven 
by the side of the fireplace; and it was 
already the day before the great day 
when we should all be thankful. You 
never saw a brick oven! And yet you 
boast of the wonderful inventions of this 
age! A chimney now is two feet square, 
with a. hole in it as big as a baseball, or 
possibly a football. But then, bless my 
soul, but a chimney was as big as a mod- 
ern kitchen; and we sent boys up and 
down them frequently to clean. On one 
side of the fireplace was a big door, and 
this opened into a vast recess for a fire, 
and underneath into another for the 
ashes and half burned brands. 
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“‘ Let it be beech,” said my mother. 

“ But,” said my father, “is not maple 
better wood, or hickory, or oak?” 

“Let it be beech,” said the little 
mother, “ for there is no wood that smells 
so sweetly ; and let there be leaves on it 
and small branches.” 

Then they lapsed into silence; only 
that the wood in the great fireplace threw 
out coal with a great snap, as if it would 
have something to say in the matter. 

Thanksgiving day came. Again and 
again was the big door opened, until the 
huge sticks of beech were turned to coal. 
At last the little mother said, “ Yes, in- 
deed, now it is time.” Then, with a long 
flat shovel, she drew out the embers and 
leveled down the glowing coals. The 
whole floor of the oven was a beautiful 
scarlet that throbbed with color. The 
shovel was now deftly rested on the 
mouth of the oven, and on its broad blade 
was placed pan after pan of the brain in- 
ventions of the little mother, and they 
were slid with a careful shove into the 
heart of the furnace. There were 
chicken pies and there were home-grown 
ducks, and there were turkeys; and a lit- 
tle later there were pies of other sorts. 
But last of all came the glory of all, a 
butternut pudding. We young ones 
stood about and saw all this; and we 
stood now on one leg and now on an- 
other, but our tongues they dared not 
wag. Was not this the day of the gen- 
eral, the little mother? And did she not 
command marvelously? For this day 
we had pared, and peeled, and chopped, 
and ground, and picked feathers; and 
we had cackled incessantly; but to-day 
was not all at stake? Here was art, the 
highest, the purest art; to bring all 
things to perfection and not have one mis- 
take. Who in all the world is like a true 
homekeeper? Who has art like hers, 
who will build our bodies, yes, and cre- 
ate our characters, from corn and chick- 
ens and pumpkins? Ah, the _ little 
mother! but you should have seen her! 


How she moved among the mysteries; - 


and how she ordered the elements. 
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Thanksgiving Fifty Years Ago 


There were no railroads then, or at 
least they were far away and few in 
number. There was no noise of steam 
roaring and whistling up and down our 
valleys; and we did not rush about the 
world as if there were no such thing as 
space at all, until we lost all power to 
rest. But once a year we came together, 
with our ox teams and on horseback; 
and we came as families, taking our time 
about it; and it was a great event. All 
the morning we had gone to the win- 
dows, looking down the street and won- 
dering when the uncles and the aunts 
would get there; for they were to come 
from Chuckery, and from Herkimer, and 
from Oriskany ; and we would give our 
thanks together to our Common Father ; 
and besides them, there were the two 
grandmothers, who lived not so far off. 
It was half way to noon before the tired 
teams were all in the barns; and the 
grandmothers were the center of a rest- 
less group, in the spare room, that opened 
off the huge kitchen, and was never 
opened except for occasions of state. 
There were nine of the cousins, two of 
’ the aunts, two of the uncles and there 
were the grandmothers. Besides these 
were our uncles George and Sam, who 
were a part of our own family. This 
was our little world, and we had it all to 
ourselves. Indeed! but we did not hear 
in those days every morning from Bom- 
bay and New Zealand, or even from New 
York or London; nor had we got to call- 
ing all sorts of heathen brothers! The 
family was an institution ; and it was not 
easily broken up. We had need of more 
gossip, and to make more of the little 
world as we saw it and felt it. 

“ Mother,” and the door opened. The 
father put his head inside, saying, 
“Mother, my stomach has become a 
Clock, and it says a quarter before 
twelve.” The little mother laughed and 
said, “ Such a wooden clock as that! 
Tis half past twelve; and you may come 
in and help.” Then the shovel was care- 
fully slipped under dish after dish, as 
they were drawn to the oven’s entrance 
by the father, while the little commander 
thrust a broomsplint into each one, to 
test its ripeness. Ten minutes more for 
the chicken pie, fifteen more for the tur- 
key! As for the pies of pumpkin and ap- 
ple and plums arid dried cherries, were 
they not already on the long table ; and as 


_chairs. 
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for the mince pies, they had been baked 
the day before in the Dutch oven. 

We all stood around like so many 
herons, on one leg. It was impossible 
to keep still. Bless my soul, what smells! 
I have never known since that anything 
like it—altho I have been to Mexico and 
Australia and the Spice Islands. There 
was no confusion among the odors—as 
there surely will be where the cook is not 
a born poet. Yes, they all harmonized, 
and blended in one great soul and 
stomach symphony. Now we might 
chatter all we chose, for the crisis was 
past. The cat got off her cushion and 
rubbed one of us and then another, as if 
she would say, “Is it not all right? Yes, 
indeed, it is a success. The smell is 
without a single defect.” We flew 
around to set the table and bring the 
Preserves and jelly must be 
brought from the closet ; and this was the 
work of the tall grandmother, who car- 
ried the keys. There were Damson 
plums, and there were Greengages, and 
Vergalieu pears with honey. There were 
Spitzenberg apples and Pippins and 
Swaars and Gillifleurs. There were 
great pans full of butternuts and hickory 
nuts, that we had cracked the night be- 
fore. Then the father, having drawn 
the last dish from the oven, brought in a 
great brown pitcher full of fresh cider. 
It was made, every drop of it, from the 
yellow spice apple that grew in the gar- 
den behind the barn. It was none of 
your thin and watery stuff; nor had it a 
thousand questionable flavors. O! glori- 
ous juice of the most glorious fruit God 
ever made or man cultivated. Cider! 
let me sing thy praise, in these degener- 
ate days, when men know no better than 
to prefer crazy decoctions that bewilder 
thought and pervert affection. 

Then the little mother with a sweeping 
look called out, ‘“ Now, indeed, you may 
come. It is all ready.” Asif! As if it 
were only an it. The gods on Olympus 
with Ganymede never had such a ban- 
quet! But it was her way—only truly 
she knew what she had wrought. Sit- 
ting at one end of the table, she smoothed 
down her apron, drew her lips tightly to- 
gether and looked critically across the 
table, while the dear father said, “ Lord, 
we thank thee for what thou hast pro- 
vided. Make us ever worthy of thy 
bounties, and ever faithful to our day and 
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our duty. Amen.” I will not say that 
the little mother was not jealous of the 
Lord; but she had not long to wait for 
her own thanks and praise. Plateful 
after plateful disappeared; and all the 
time the air was full of “ Mother, this is 
marvelous good! Mother, ah, what a 
chicken pie! But, mother, this is ex- 
act!” And the aunts kept asking for 
recipes for making this and for making 
that; and they were saying, “ Ah, but I 
must learn of you.” And “ Yes, indeed, 
how shall one make such a pumpkin pie! ” 
or “ Such plum marmalade!” or “ Such 
delicious coffee.” A little flattery is not 
a bad thing. We try it sometimes in our 
prayers. It is better than fault finding 
always. 

When at last the feasting was ended, 
and we could positively hold no more, 
we sang a hymn of praise to the Infinite 
Giver, and then the men folk went out to 
inspect the crops and the animals, and to 
compare their plans and the results of 
the year’s work. There was no com- 
munism or socialism in those days, to de- 
stroy individuality of purpose and effort. 
Yet we co-operated in ways that made a 
unit of society. No building was ever 
erected but by joint effort of the neigh- 
borhood, nor did a family fail to enter in- 
to the plans and hopes of all the branches 
that went out from it. As for the women 
indoors, were they not also as one? The 
clatter of tongues and of dishes was har- 
monious ; and many a good story and bit 
of gentle gossip was followed by peals 
of laughter. Each family history for 
the year was related, and a general coun- 
cil both gave and took advice. Above 
all the words of the dear old grandmoth- 
ers were weighed. And there were pack- 
ages made up that should be borne home 
by each uncle and aunt, as reminders of 
the blessed day and the wonderful feast. 

“To be sure,” said the little mother, 
“but we still have enough for a dozen 
more; and you shall carry a basketful to 
Aunty Toutelotte and another to Anne 
Benaway.” So the day was closed with 
thanksgiving as well as thankseating 
and thankssaying. God be praised, we 
were not selfish in those days. We had 
not then learned to elbow out everybody 
else, and to break each other down as 
a matter of business. No indeed, were 
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we not all farmers, and pretty nearly on 
a level? We boys carried the basketful 
to the poorer neighbors; and I think we 
as good as ate two dinners that day— 
for did not the recipients bless us and 
make us feel that it is more. blessed to 
give than to receive? 

So the day passed away; and it was 
five o’clock when the cousins .and aunts 
had wiped every dish and put them away 
in the homemade cupboard and the but- 
tery. Then came night, first throwing 
about us and over all the world a great 
cloak of golden mist. In farm life the 
evening is always the sweetest part of 
the day. The men gathered in, and we 
grouped about the fire, old and young to- 
gether. The clatter of tongues was the 
printing of a great annual newspaper ; for 
which everyone supplied a paragraph. 
And there was no need to dish in a lot of 
crimes and shame; it was a family news- 
paper, fit to be read anywhere and every- 
where, and the tall grandmother was 
chief editor. Then the candles were 
lighted—not little fifteens, but six to the 
pound; standing on polished brass, that . 
might have honored Solomon’s temple; 
and we were as proud of our illumina- 
tions as if we had known of and had pos- 
session of your electric lights. The 
father helped us to parch the corn, and he 
drew the cider, and he brought from the 
cellar the biggest Seek No Furthers and 
Holland pippins. The logs of maple 
were piled high on the andirons (our 
Yankee for handiron). The flames 
danced up the chimney, and the great 
oven still threw out some heat. At 
eight o’clock we ate a lunch of samp and 
milk; holding our bowls in our laps, and 
still sitting by the fire. No indeed! you 
do not know what samp is—or rather 
what it was in those golden days. I can 
only say it was not your patent factory 
stuff. It was the highest evolution of 
Indian corn, by a process of Darwinian 
selection from first to last. It was the 
best the good Lord had ripened, and the 
dear father had shelled and the little 
mother manipulated. It was food for 
the gods. I can never forget it ; but shall 
I ever again taste it? At nine o’clock 
we were all in our beds; and in our 
dreams were repeating the beautiful 


thoughts associated with Thanksgiving. 
Cuinton, N. Y, 2 





The American Marines in the Siege of Peking. 


By the Rev. Courtenay Hughes Fenn. 


[Mr. Fenn is a missionary of the Presbyterian Board at Peking and was 1n the British Legation during the entire 
siege. He and Mrs, Woodward, an article from whom we published last week, were the only ones who took pictures 


during the actual siege.] 


T is hardly necessary to say that the 
American residents in Peking had 
no small share in the defense of the 

Legations during those fearful days from 
June 20th to August 14th. The responsi- 
bilities which inevitably devolved upon 
us in our preparations for the defense of 
the M. E. Mission compound, June 8-20, 
with few exceptions, were borne by us 
after our flight to the British Legation. 





marines, reinforced later by some of the 
British and Russians, to seize and to hold 
one of the most exposed, yet most im- 
portant, positions within our lines. Be- 
fore the actual siege began they had per- 
formed a noble part in the rescue of 200 
Roman Catholic converts at the destruc- 
tion by Boxers of the Southern Cathe- 
dral, at the risk of possible conflict with 
hundreds of imperial troops on the city 
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The Top of the Tartar City Wall. 


Altho the rifles loaned to us missionaries 
during those early days by the British 
Minister, that we might defend the Lon- 
don Mission converts as well as our own, 
were required by the British volunteers 
soon after we reached the Legation, so 
that but the few of our number who had 
rifles of their own stood guard upon the 
walls, yet our American marines did 
tnough fighting for all. 

The American Legation being nearest 
lo the city wall, it fell to the lot of our 
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In Distance the Hata{Gate Fired by the Japanese and Burning, 


wall near by. They had also maintained 
a guard upon the city wall, and they now 
proceeded to intrench themselves in that 
position. The wall of the northern or 
Tartar city is about 60 feet high and 50 
feet broad at the top, and is approached 
by a series of inclined planes, or “ramps,” 
at intervals. One of these ramps is lo- 
cated directly south of the American Le- 
gation.. At the head of this ramp, with 
the aid of the Christian Chinese, they 
dug a trench across the wall and threw 
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up a rude double barricade of the huge 
bricks dug from the wall, piling sand- 
bags on the top for greater protection 
from the fire of the enemy. It was, of 
course, “ loop-holed ” for the rifles of the 
marines. 

On the first day of July, in the morn- 
ing, a hot shell fire was poured into this 
barricade by the imperial troops from 
near the Ch’ien Mén (Front Gate of the 
City) with such accuracy of aim that it 
became impossible for the marines to re- 
main in their exposed position. One by 
one I watched them running down the 
ramp, their captain the last man to leave 
the wall. My heart sank within me, as I 
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never again dislodged. Major Conger 
and Lieut. Squiers had insisted that it 
could be retaken, and must be held at all . 
hazards. Following the marines went a 
long line of our native converts, stagger- 
ing under the weight of huge sand-bags. 
Up and down, up and down, they plod- 
ded, exposed all the time to a galling fire 
from ihe east, where the Germans had 
been compelled to yield a similar posi- 
tion on the wall south of their Legation, 
which was speedily occupied by the Chi- 
nese. More than one native Christian 
was laid low, but faithfully, persevering- 
ly, their companions bore their burdens 
to be placed on the battered ramparts, 


Original American Barricade on the City Wall. 


saw in a flash all the probable conse-, 
quences. The Chinese would at once oc- 
cupy the position, the Americans and 
Russians must soon abandon their Lega- 
tions to destruction, we millers would be 
compelled to leave the mill and its store 
of grain, and the British Legation would 
be exposed on its fourth side to a closer 
and hotter fire than ever before. But 
whether the Chinese feared an infernal 
machine or some other “ foreign devil’s ” 
device, or were merely cowards, they soon 
ceased to fire on the barricade, yet sent 
no men to take the position from which 
they had driven the Americans. Within 
less than an hour I had the joy of watch- 
ing our marines, reinforced by some of 
the British, stealing swiftly up the ramp 

to the old position, from which they were 


working day after day, night after night, 
until those barricades had been made 
strong enough to resist shot and shell and 
sudden assault. 

For the first month of the siege it was 
often necessary for our marines to re- 
main on the wall, under heavy fire, for 
48 hours without relief, and then, with 
insufficient rest, to return to this perilous 
position. Many almost died of fatigue 
and sleeplessness, and six of the seven 
who fell lost their lives at this place. Yet 
it was a position of vital importance, the 
loss of which would unquestionably have 
rendered our destruction easy. The po- 
sition as at first defended was, however, 
too narrow, the enemy’s barricades ap- 
proaching it within twenty feet at one 
point. So, in the dark early hours of 
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July 3d, our men, led by Capt. Myers and 
assisted by a number of British and Rus- 
sians, broke over our barricade and made 
a fierce rush for the Chinese rampart 
next on the west. Some of the Chinese 
stopped long enough to fire their rifles 
and were cut down, but most of them 
fled precipitately, leaving everything be- 
hind. Two of our men fell, while brave 
Capt. Myers was seriously wounded ; but 
we had largely increased our holding on 
the wall, gained possession of a well con- 

structed fortification, including a rude 
~ tower which had overlooked our fort, and 
killed many Chinese soldiers. These 
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they had taken from the Germans, ren- 
dered it necessary to protect the ramp 
leading to the American barricades, 
which had been christened by the ma- 
rines “ Fort Myers.” The only feasible 
protection was in, the erection of al- 
ternating juts of wall ten feet in hight, 
at intervals of a few feet, from top 
to bottom of the ramp. The source of 
material ‘for these defenses, and for all 
barricades on the walls, was the city wall 
itself, whose faces and top are composed 
of several layers of huge bricks, weigh- 
ing almost 100 pounds each, and set in a 
strong cement of almost pure lime. So 


Barricade on City Wall. Captured in Sortie led by Capt. Myers. 


newly acquired barricades were at once 
strengthened and enlarged, and were 
manned chiefly by the Russians. 

_The Chinese afterward erected a much 
higher and stronger tower further to the 
west, but gained little advantage from it. 
Some days after this sortie, under cover 
of darkness, some American marines and 
Native Christians stole several hundred 
yards to the east of the original barri- 
cade, and threw up another barricade, af- 
terward enlarged to an elaborate and 
formidable system of fortifications; thus 
completing a strong line of defense for 
the entire southern side of the three Lega- 
tions west of the moat. The Chinese 
fire from the barricade on the wall, which 


solid are these bricks that the marines 
called them “ stones.” The great mass of 
the wall consists of a filling of earth be- 
tween these brick faces. The juts just 
mentioned could only be erected on dark 
nights, but when complete rendered the 
approach to the wall quite safe. The 
street at the foot of the wall had also to 
be strongly barricaded to permit of safe 
passage between the American Legation 
and the wall. 

There was something very weird and 
awesome to the civilian in night work on 
that city wall. At times there would bea 
terrific and almost incessant fusillade for 
hours, rendering work even behind the 
barricades unsafe, and one could only 
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crouch or lie in the best protected spots. 
At times, while we were at work strength- 
ening the exposed side of the fortifica- 
tions, protected only by the darkness, a 
magnificent rocket would suddenly shoot 
up from the Imperial Palace, brilliantly 
illuminating the entire city for a moment, 
and forcing us to stand absolutely still, 
lest we become a visible mark for the 
sharpshooters. Now and again we could 
hear the dull thud of a bullet as it struck 
the bricks about us. Off in the distance 
we could see bright lights from we knew 
not what. On every breeze was borne to 
us the sickening stench of corrupting 
bodies of men and beasts. In passing 
from one portion to another of the barri- 
cades we must crouch and run, while the 
rifle balls whistled within a foot of our 
heads. 

The American marines were unsur- 
passed in courage and daring, and to 
those of no other nation do we owe more 
of our safety. No sooner had those upon 
the wall seen the approach of the British 
Indian troops, who came first to our re- 
lief on that memorable 14th of August, 
than they burst forth with wild yells from 
their own barricades, and fell with such 
fury upon the:Chinese fortifications to 
the west that they drove the enemy panic- 
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after barricade, until the great “ Front 
Gate ” of the city was in the hands of the 
Americans, and the Stars and Stripes 
planted on its tower. This was the last 
finishing touch to a record of which the 
Marine Corps and the nation may well be 
proud. 

It would not do to write of the Ameri- 
can marine at Peking without special 
mention of the Gunner Mitchell. Fear- 
ing nothing, he was ready for anything. 
He leapt over one of our barricades one 
day, rushed to that of the Chinese front- 
ing ours, snatched one of their great ban- 
ners, made a face at the chagrined sol- 
diers, and returned in safety. He was 
not satisfied that we should have no gun 


larger than the one-pounder of the Ital- 


ians, and had just set to work to con- 
struct one out of a cylinder of one of our 
fire pumps, when in came some of the na- 
tive converts, who had been rummaging 
about in Chinese shops within our lines 
searching .for pewter candlesticks and 
dishes, of which to cast bullets for the 
Italian gun. They brought with them 
an old’ rusty muzzle-loading cannon, 
of British manufacture about 1860, 
and lacking one trunnion, which they 
had: found in a junk shop: Mitchell 
took to it “like a sick kitten to a hot 


stricken before them restile = barricade bericht ” penned it up, tered it to a big 





City Wall and Ramp Leading to Fort Myers. Bricks Dug Out for Fortifications, 
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block of hardwood timber from the ruins 
of the Han Lin Library, mounted it on a 
pair of Italian wheels, filed down some 
Russian breech-loading shells for which 
there was no gun, and fitted them with a 
fuse, set the British armorer to casting 
3-pound pewter balls, and then ventured 
to fire the gun day after day in spite of 
kicking and danger of explosion. This 
gun, which we dubbed “ Betsey,” did no 
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country and for us; but I cannot refrain 
from making mention of the pleasant re- 
lations which existed between ourselves 
and those marines who came to help us in 
the defense of the Methodist Mission. 
They were brave, temperate, courteous 
fellows, and every death from among 
them during the siege seemed a personal 
loss. Our children will never forget 
Private Hall, who played with them and 


“ Betsey,’’ the International Gun, in the Mongol Market. 


small execution on Chinese barricades, 
and when loaded with old rusty nails and 
scrap iron carried terror among our ene- 
mies, who were more than ever convinced 
that we must be “ devils,” to be able to 
make a three-pounder out of nothing! 
This gun, a source of much amusement, 
as well as courage, to us, continued to do 
good service to the end of the siege, in 
various places about our borders, and es- 
pecially in the Mongol market on that last 
fearful night, when Mitchell, poor fellow! 
was shot in the arm while firing it. 

It will be the privilege of others who 
had more intimate personal relations than 
I with our marines to write of the gal- 
lantry of Captain Myers, who com- 
manded and was wounded, of Fisher and 
Toucher, and others who died for their 


talked with them, until they came to feel 
a special propriety in him, and called him 
“ Our Ladybug.” When he came out of 
the hospital, after the healing of a wound 
received on the wall, they flocked about 
him and made a hero of him. 

We laid away seven gallant fellows in 
a quiet spot near the chapel of the Rus- 
sian Legation, as the American Legation 
was considered too likely to fall into un- 
friendly hands. Not one had grudged 
us his life ; and our tears were not few as 
we thought of these lives cut off in their 
prime. But it was not in vain that they 
fell, for without their sacrifice we could 
not have achieved deliverance. . They 
will not be forgotten by those who en- 
dured with them the siege in Peking. 


Pittston, Pa, 





«A Commission in 


the British Army.” 


By G. A. Henty. 


[It would take a page to chronicle all the battles which Mr. Henty has witnessed and recorded over the last halt 
century of war; and it would take even more space to tell the titles of his many books that have endeared him to 
manly school boys. In spite of the hardships he has undergone in campaigns on every continent this veteran author 
and war correspondent wields an ever vigorous pen on the serious questions of to-day—and to Anglo-Saxons there are 
few matters just now more pressing than the reform of military administration —not alone in England.—Eniror.] 


HE very heavy losses of officers dur- 
ing the present war and the great 
increase in the army by the addi- 

tion of the Reserves have caused an un- 
precedented number of commissions to 
be granted and have opened many doors 
for the admission of young officers. It 
is interesting to mark the changes that 
have been made in this respect. Undoubt- 
edly wealth has always been, and still is, 
an important factor in this matter. In 
former times, before the establishment of 
a standing army,.the needs of the country 
in this respect were met by the feudal 
‘system, under which holders of estates 
were bound to furnish a number of men, 
officered by knights, and led by them- 
selves or, if incapacitated from age or 
otherwise, by a relative. When engaged 
in foreign service the men, officers and 
knights received a fixed rate of pay 
from the Crown, but when on service at 
home the whole expenses were borne by 
the feudal lords. When standing armies 
took the place of feudal levies the same 
procedure was to a large extent followed. 
Noblemen, wealthy gentlemen and the 
heads of Scottish clans raised regiments 
at their own expense. During the great 
wars with France, when the army was 
largely increased, the Crown contracted 
with some gentleman of standing, who re- 
ceived a bounty for every recruit and was 
appointed colonel of the regiment. In 
some cases, instead of receiving bounty 
money, he had the privilege of nominating 
all the officers and made good his outlay 
by selling the commissions, a mode which 
had indeed prevailed from very early 
times. 

Gradually the Crown took the matter 
into its own hands, raised regiments at 
its own expense and recouped itself by 
the sale of commissions, obtaining a fixed 
sum, which varied from time to time for 
each step up to that of lieutenant-colonel, 
above which there was no purchase. 
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This sum varied from time to time, but 
eventually settled down at about £450 for 
a first commission in the line and £1,200 
in the guards. Each step was higher in 
price, and a lieutenant-colonelcy cost 
£4,500 in the infantry and £9,000 in the 
guards. There were, however, at all 
times a number of commissions given free 
to sons of distinguished officers, especial- 
ly of such as had been killed in action, 
and a certain number of nominations 
were in a similar manner made by the 
sovereign. In theory this system of 
promotion by wealth was absolutely in- 
defensible ; the hardship of an officer un- 
able, to find money to purchase his next 
step being superseded by a junior with 
more wealthy parents was altogether re- 
pugnant to a sense of justice, and the 
clamor raised in consequence, for the 
most part by persons absolutely ignorant 
of the workings of the system, brought 
about its abolition in the year 1871. But 
if indefensible in theory, in point of fact 
the system worked well. An officer re- 
ceived on leaving the army not only the 
value of his commission, but a sum sub- 
scribed by those junior to him to induce 
him to retire. Thus a captain on desiring, 
for marriage or otherwise, to leave the 
army received a handsome sum, which, 
in addition to his private means, secured 
him a competency. Thus promotion was 
rapid and the officer unable to purchase 
went rapidly up until he came to the 
senior of his rank, when he might be 
assed over by two or three of his jun- 
iors, but obtained his own promotion at 
the first death vacancy. Thus, if two 
brothers entered, one in a purchase regi- 
ment and the other in a marine’s or other 
non-purchase corps, both being without 
means to purchase their subsequent 
steps, the one of the purchase corps 
would probably obtain his majority — 
before his brother in the corps in whi 
there was no purchase. Rapidity of pro- 
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motion was caused by the system and 
there was also the advantage that men 
rose to the higher ranks while compara- 
tively still young. 

With the abolition of purchase promo- 
tion in the army almost ceased ; men with- 
out considerable private means could not 
afford to go on half pay, and the evil be- 
came so serious that in addition to. spend- 
ing many millions in compensating those 
who had paid money for their rank it 
was found necessary to make the rule 
now in force, that a man who had not 
obtained the rank of major at the age of 
forty was forced to retire, a major at 
forty-five, and a lieutenant-colonel or 
colonel at fifty-five, a regulation which 
has entailed an immense amount of hard- 
ship, as a captain thus retiring in middle 
age after one or two and twenty years 
of service finds himself while still full of 
strength and health thrown on the world 
on a half-pay insufficient to support a 
wife and family in any degree of com- 
fort, too old to enter other professions 
and begin life afresh. The substitute 
devised in the place of purchase was the 
Chinese method of examination, possibly 
the very worst that could be imagined for 
officering an army. The studious boy, 
who cares nothing for sports or physical 
exercise, and has a turn for mathematics 
or classics, succeeds, while the active and 
energetic boy, the athlete from school, 
too often goes to the wall. 

It may be owned that happily, as the 
late war has shown, the great majority of 
British officers who have fought in South 
Africa are of the same type as those who 
fought under Wellington, and won for 
the British Throne the Empire of India, 
but the fact nevertheless remains that 
money has just the same influence in 
gaining commissions as it had when these 
were openly sold. The number of com- 
petitors for the post open is largely in 
excess of cadetships offered, and exam- 
inations are therefore severe. In com- 
paratively few cases has a lad fresh from 
school, even from the best schools, ob- 
tained places among successful competi- 
tors. The bulk go to a cram (or coach) 
at home or abroad, the last being gener- 
ally chosen by young fellows who hope to 
make up for loss of marks for deficiencies 
in classics or mathematics by taking up 
two or more foreign lan es, The sum 
expended upon the education necessary 
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to win a place in the competitive exami- 
nation is much greater than that for- 
merly paid for a commission. In addi- 
tion to this the candidate has, if he has 
passed for the infantry, spent two years 
at Sandhurst, or, if for the artillery or 
engineers, at Woolwich, in either case 
his expenses amounting to £300 a year. 
Thus, when on leaving one or other of 
these colleges he receives his commission, 
his education will have cost his father, 
from first to last, the sum of £3,000 ($15,- 
000)—certainly if he had been at a great 
public school very considerably over that 
amount. But even after making all 
these payments the parent is called upon 
to make further sacrifices. He has to 
purchase expensive uniforms and to 
make his son an allowance; for, owing to 
the very heavy and wholly unnecessary 
sums to be met, band subscriptions and 
other outlays, an addition of £100 at 
least is necessary to enable the young 
lieutenant to live as his brother officers 
do, and in most cases from £150 to £200 
are necessary in an infantry regiment, 
and £400 or £500 in a cavalry regiment, 
and it is not until he attains the rank of 
captain that an officer can subsist on his 
pay, unless he abstains altogether from 
taking part in the ordinary routine of life 
among the officers. His pay, in fact, is 
considerably less than that earned by a 
mechanic, and out of this there are the 
uniforms, accouterments, etc., to be paid 
for, in addition to the civilian clothes 
worn by gentlemen in the same rank in 
life. The pay for his personal services 
is, in fact, much less than the interest of 
the sum spent on the education necessary 
to prepare him to enter‘the army. 

Thus the abolition of purchase, what- 
ever other effect it has had, has in no way 
opened the profession to the sons of com- 
paratively poor men. There have been, 
however, two other methods by which 
commissions in the army may be ob- 
tained. A certain number of commis- 
sions are given yearly to officers serving 
in the militia, and certain advantages 
have of late been given to candidates who 
have passed through one of the universi- 
ties. The number, however, who enter 
the army by these channels is in peace 
time small, altho many commissions were 
given during the Crimean War to militia 
officers who brought a hundred recruits 
from their own regiments to the line, 
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which was generally done by the offer of 
a bounty of £2 or £3 a head. The third 
avenue to the commissioned rank is by 
enlisting as a private soldier. A good 
many who fail in their examination take 
this step and these, as a rule, by merito- 
rious conduct succeed in gaining a com- 
mission by from six to eight years’ serv- 
ice. The greater portion of the non- 
commissioned officers so promoted come 
from this class, tho a commission, except 
as quartermaster or paymaster, offers 
small attractions to the ordinary non- 
commissioned officer. As a sergeant or 
color-sergeant his position is an emi- 
nently comfortable one. He is respected 
by the men, has a large amount of author- 
ity, a comfortable mess, and can, if care- 
ful, lay by money. As a commissioned 
officer he would have the greatest diffi- 
culty in living on his pay, tho he is cer- 
tain to be well received by those with 
whom he is now thrown, but is unable, 
through want of means, to live as they 
do. He is a junior to men eight or ten 
years younger than himself, and his ways 
are scarcely their ways. If he is a mar- 
ried man, as is frequently the case, his po- 
sition is still more embarrassing, his ex- 
penses are greater, and his wife is proba- 
bly less fitted to get on with those of 
other officers than he is himself to asso- 
ciate with his comrades ; consequently, as 
a rule, he is well content to remain as he 
is and to see the gentleman of rank gain 
his position. 

The war has caused so great a demand 
for officers that for the present, at any 
rate, the avenues of entry to the position 
of an officer to the regular army are 


greatly enlarged, and the number of com- — 


missions to be given to the militia is 
very largely increased. Hitherto the vol- 
unteers in this, as in all other respects, 
have been entirely ignored, but volunteer 
officers are, in future, after passing a 
qualifying examination and attending the 
schools, eligible for commissions. Offi- 
cers in colonial militia and volunteer reg- 
iments share in the privilege. University 
candidates are also invited and a certain 
number of commissions will be given to 
the great public schools. Thus the serv- 
ice is certainly popularized, and if the 
much needed step were taken to discoun- 
tenance extravagance, keep down mess 
expenses, and render it possible for an 
officer to live on his pay, the army would 
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be open, like any other profession, to all 
young men who have received a good 
education. 

It is probable that when the present 
crisis is past, and the number of vacan- 
cies in the commission ranks becomes 
normal, the exceptional opportunities 
now offered will, to some extent, be with- 
drawn and the former system of en- 
trance by examination will be reverted 
to. Indeed, this must necessarily be the 
case, especially if the cost of living is di- 
minished, as the number of candidates 
would greatly increase and some means 
or other must be devised for selection 
among these, if the usual system is to be 
It is a subject which bristles 
with difficulties, but certainly continued 
steps should be taken by which physical 
qualifications should be made to count 
as well as the power of assimilating class- 
ical and mathematical knowledge. Thus, 
taking 10,000 marks as the highest possi- 
ble, 5,000 should be allotted for learning 
and the same number for physical exer- 
cises, including running, long distance © 
walking, cricket and other sports, and 
shooting—the latter test would promote 
the cultivation of shooting at all the great 
schools. It would, of course, be as ob- 
jectionable to have an athlete who is a 
dunce as to have a scholar unable to sup- 
port the fatigues of a campaign, conse- 
quently every candidate should be bound 
to obtain a qualifying number of marks in 
both sections—that is to say, he must, if 
an admirable scholar, still attain 2,500 
marks for physical exercises, and if an 
athlete, must earn 2,500 for scholar- 
ships.* 

Such a test would enable many young 
fellows admirably suited for officers in 
the army to obtain an entrance and 
would keep out “ weedy ” men who have 
altogether neglected to cultivate their 
bodies while devoting their whole time to 
cramming their brains; and good as our 
officers have proved themselves to be, no 
one can deny that the service would be 
benefited by the change. Modern lan- 
guages should be included in the exam- 
inations, and more marks than at pres- 
ent allotted to them. A fair knowledge 
of French and German should be com 4 
sory, and the study of Russian and 
ental languages, especially Chinese, 


*In this matter West Point might be imitated to thé 
advantage of our English cousins, | i 
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should be largely encouraged. A thor- 
ough knowledge of drill and kindred 
military subjects should also count, not 
only because it would enable a young 
officer on joining to take up his work at 
once, but because it would encourage the 
formation of strong cadet corps in every 
school. Such changes in the matter of 
examinations would have the further ad- 
vantage of increasing the popularity of 
the infantry officers among their men. 
Tommy Atkins is as much an admirer of 
physical prowess as is a public school 
boy, and he respects an officer who is a 
good cricketer, a good football player or 
a good athlete far more than he does one 
who can join in none of these things, even 
tho he has passed the staff college with 
éclat and can cziculate the precise mo- 
ment of the occultation of a planet. 

There are probably not half a dozen of 
the colonial officers who have so highly 
distinguished themselves at the Cape who 
could pass the examination hitherto re- 
quired of every candidate for a commis- 
sion. 

After entering the army -it should be 
compulsory for second lieutenants before 
gaining their next step not only to pass 
the schools as at present necessary, but to 
be practically examined as to their thor- 
ough knowledge of scouting and outpost 
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duty. Before obtaining their company 
they should be obliged to pass in tactics, 
surveying, mapping, military organiza- 
tion, and other subjects now optional, 
while a course through the staff colleges 
should be passed by all before obtaining 
their majority. All should be encouraged 
to continue their study of languages by an 
additional rate of pay for each language 
in which they can pass satisfactorily. 
The abolition of the Victoria Cross has 
been frequently urged and the enormous 
loss of officers during the war affords an 
additional argument in favor of this 
step.* There is no need to urge the Brit- 
ish officer to acts of daring, he is but too 
apt to expose himself recklessly, and 
there can be no doubt the hope of win- 
ning this coveted distinction is in no small 
degree responsible for this. It is noto- 
rious that its bestowal largely depends 
upon luck ; one man’s brave deed is noted 
by his commanding officer and is recom- 
mended accordingly ; another, as brave an 
action, passes unnoticed, and it may safe- 
ly be said that every cross presented 
causes heartburn and disappointment 
among half a dozen non-recipients of it. 
It would certainly be well if in future the 
Victoria Cross was confined to non-com- 
missioned ranks of the army. 


* Granted only for gallantry in face of the enemy 
Lonpon, Enc. 
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By Prof. Edward W. Bemis, 


Or THE Bureau or Economic RESEARCH. 


HE average American tourist misses 
much of what he might enjoy 
abroad by failing to secure, before 

starting, letters of introduction to inter- 
esting people in the places to be visited, 
such as can be easily obtained by most 
travelers. While Johnnie Bull has the 
reputation of being gruff and taciturn, 
he is one of the most cordial and delight- 
ful of entertainers and friends if a 
Stranger is properly introduced, while 
everywhere there is at present a special 
friendliness toward the United States. 
England feels quite alone in the world on 
account of the suspicion almost every- 
Where entertained of her on the Conti- 


nent since the Boer War, and she looks 
upon America as her one friend and pos- 
sible ally—her offspring, of the same 
race, religion and language. 

Perhaps the first impression that comes 
to one in England is the appearance of 
the streets. The paving and cleanliness 
average better than in America, altho no 
better than in some of our best cities, It 
is a treat to walk through a great work- 
ingmen’s suburb like Battersea and ob- 
serve the remarkable cleanliness and evi- 
dence of excellent municipal conditions. 
There are slum districts where the streets 
and the children are almost as dirty as in 
some American wards, but in the course 
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of wanderings through the most densely 
settled and oldest back alleys and narrow 
winding courts of London little of dis- 
agreeable odors and evidence of real lack 
of sanitary necessities was anywhere ob-. 
served. Everywhere the children seem 
to be curbed and kept more quiet than 
with us, and rarely does one hear loud 
shouting or crying. 

After long experience with various 
kinds of paving, the tendency now is de- 
cidedly toward a form of wooden block 
pavement, made from very hard wood 
known, I believe, as Jahra wood, from 
Australasia. When properly laid it 
seems to be preferable to anything else, 
save on streets where the traffic is heavi- 
est. 

The congestion of traffic in English 
streets is as great as on Broadway on its 
worst days. The immense number of 
cabs—over 19,500 in London alone—the 
great quantities of lumbering omnibuses, 
taken in connection with the many nar- 
now streets and the fact that wagons take 
the left of the road and pedestrians the 
right of the sidewalk, make a great scene 
of confusion. Many of the London 
streets are wide enough for surface elec- 
tric cars, with underground trolleys, and 
other streets are being rapidly widened 
and there is no doubt that electric cars 
would have the same beneficial effect in 
driving off the omnibuses and many of 
the cabs and in forcing other vehicles to 
move on more rapidly, as in New York, 
but the conservatism of the English 
stands in the way of their introduction. 
In other cities of England, however, this 
conservatism is being largely broken 
down, and with the coming in of munic- 
ipal operation of tramways and their 
extension to the suburbs a revolution is 
being wrought in British habits of life in 
the cities. The “tuppenny tube,” as the 
new underground electric road running 
from the Bank of England through the 
heart of the city is called, with its uni- 
form four-cent charge for all distances, 
is the finest form of rapid transit in the 
world to-day. It was only opened the 
last of July, and is admired by every one. 
The tube in which each track runs is but 
slightly larger than the beautiful train 
of six cars drawn by an electric locomo- 
tive. The air is pure, the train attains 
full headway very quickly and covers 
several miles in a very short space of 


time. Elevators capable of holding over 
100 people each are constantly covering 
the distance of 75 to 100 feet from the 
street to the road, which is below all the 
sewers and foundations of buildings. It 
is rather remarkable, however, that Lon- 
don has reserved no such right to obtain 
possession of the road at the end of fifty 
years as New York was wise enough to 
do. This is probably accounted for by 
the fact that Parliament and not the 
County Council granted the franchises, 
and the National Government, with its 
House of Lords and its representation of 
railroad and other corporate interests in 
the House of Commons, is far more con- 
servative than are the municipal bodies. 

The police system is universally ad- 
mired, and is almost entirely free from 
those charges of control by politicians 
and gambling and saloon interests which 
are so frequently made in America. The 
way in which the instant stoppage of a 
whole line of vehicles is effected when a 
policeman merely raises his finger is quite 
impressive. Yet there are a few dis- 
tricts where crime seems to be as prev- 
alent as in any part of New York or 
Chicago. This is especially true of the 
Whitechapel district in London, where 
a policeman informed me that on his 
beat a man had lost his watch in open 
daylight on the public street an hour be- 
fore, and that such events were an almost 
daily occurrence in that vicinity, so that 
he himself, when without his uniform, 
would not venture to display his watch 
or chain as he walked along. Such dis- 
tricts, however, are so few in number 
that a far greater sense of security pre- 
vails in general than with us. 

Until lately there has not been as rigid 
a control of the interior plumbing and 
sanitation of English homes.as some 
American cities have adopted. The 
Englishman’s home has been recognized 
as his castle. Dr. Oscar C. DeWolf, for 
many years the best chief of the Depart- 
ment of Health that Chicago ever had, 
and now for some years located in London 
in charge of the Keely Cure for Great 
Britain, is authority for the statement 
that until recently London was far behind 
Chicago in requiring owners to supply 
traps for the proper ventilation .of .the 
sanitary arrangements of their houses, 
but that a great change has. now. been ef- : 
fected in this particular. More “red 
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tape” is necessary to condemn the rot- 
ting fruit of a street vender in London 
than in America, but on the other hand 
perfect honesty seems to prevail among 
the officials, and the enforcement is so 
fully abreast of the letter of the law as to 
produce results ahead of what nominally 
more stringent laws accomplish in many 
American cities. 

There is nothing in England that cor- 
responds to the antitoxin treatment for 
diphtheria in the Chicago Municipal La- 
boratory. According to the July Bulletin 
of the Department of Health of the lat- 
ter city, I4I1 examinations of suspected 
cases of diphtheria occurred the previous 
month, of which 55 were found to be 
true cases, while there were no deaths, 
the cases being treated with antitoxin. 

Home questions in England have been 
almost crowded out of sight during the 
past year by the foreign policy of the 
Ministry. The army is more in evidence 
in England than in France. Military 
bands and detachments of troops parade 
the streets and draw thousands to see 
them on Sunday afternoons. Detach- 
ments of young recruits are often seen 
marching to their barracks. None of the 
entertainments at the popular summer 
theatres and variety shows are considered 
complete without many views of the Afri- 
can War—views received with almost 
universal applause by the audiences. 
Englishmen have been constantly heard 
to boast of having stayed away purposely 
from the Paris Exposition to “ punish ” 
France for her newspaper cartoons of the 
Queen, and a London paper the other 
day expressed alarm because one of the 
night passenger steamers between Calais 
and Dover had put out a searchlight on 
its bow and thrown the light upon the 
fortifications as it entered the harbor of 
Dover, while another paper is equally 
alarmed because a cannon has lately been 
planted upon the French coast, which it 
is said can carry twenty miles, or two 
miles inland from the British coast at a 
certain point. The war with the Boers 
has been so popular that the Liberal 
Party has refused to indorse the can- 
didacy of many Liberals who have been 
the most strongly opposed to the war. 
It is stated on good authority that in both 
parties, among all the candidates for the 
‘Over 650 seats in the House of Commons, 
there are only fifty who have vigorously 
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opposed the war. The most: popular de- 
fense of the war among the masses seems 
to be based on the feeling that if Eng- 
land had not destroyed the Boer strong- 
holds when her hands were free, she 
would have been attacked in South Af- 
rica when in war with some other power. 
Professor Bryce and Mr. Hobson assure 
me that there is great reason to fear that 
in subduing the Boers the British have 
intensified the hostility of all the Dutch 
in South Africa, so that she is in more 
danger of trouble and under greater ne- 
cessity of maintaining large armies in 
that country than was the case two years 
ago, while Mr. Montague White, for 
some time the Boer representative at the 
Court of St. James, admits to the writer 
that if the Jameson raiders had been ~ 
properly punished England could have 
consistently and successfully demanded 
four years ago that the Boers stop arm- 
ing and could have ordered their dis- 
armament even two years ago, while he 
says that Mr. Chamberlain’s own conver- 
sation with him showed knowledge of the 
extent to which the Boers were arming 
for some time prior to the war, but sub- 
sequent, to the Jameson raid. I have it 
on very high authority that the Conserv- 
ative Government induced the leaders of 
the opposition to stop pressing the de- 
mand for the investigation of the Jame- 
son raid on the ground that to press it 
further would involve people so high in 
station as to be contrary to wise state 
policy. 

However, public sentiment has been 
reacting from the war. John Burns was 
for awhile in great danger of personal 
violence when he attacked the Govern- 
ment policy. As I sat in his study in 
Battersea and looked through the large 
panes of glass that were partially shat- 
tered by the stones of the mob, and re- 
mained unmended as evidence of the past 
condition of things, he described how for 
five nights a mob of several thousand 
blocked the streets in front of the house 
until three o’clock in the morning, while 
he stood behind the front door with a 
club, prepared to prevent intrusion, but 
refused to accept the special services of 
the police, altho a large number of them 
were, in fact, detailed to keep the crowd 
moving as much as possible. Now, how- 
ever, he is getting back much of his old 
time following, even when talking about 
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the war, and glorying in the way Amer- 
ica drove out the English in the cause of 
self government in 1776. The Independ- 
ent Labor Party and many other radical 
workingmen’s organizations have recent- 
ly decided to support, in the present Brit- 
ish election, no candidate of either of the 
old parties, whether Liberal Unionist or 
Conservative, who had consistently op- 
posed the Boer War, while the Annual 
Trade Union Congress of Great Britain, 
at its recent September sessions in Hud- 
dersfield, passed almost unanimously a 
resolution denouncing the war. In this 
respect undoubtedly the men at the con- 
gress, who are theleaders of the 1,500,000 
organized tradeunionistsof Great Britain, 
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were in advance of the majority of their 
followers, but such a resolution could 
hardly have been passed, even by the 
leaders, six months ago, and is an indica- 
tion of how sentiment has been changing. 
Incidentally it shows the practical wis- 
dom of the Conservatives in forcing an 
election before the reaction had gone 
farther... As things are, every one is pre- 
dicting a complete collapse of the pres- 
ent Liberal Party and its ultimate res- 
urrection as a party of reform that shall 
draw to itself the labor vote and lose still 
more of its conservative members. 

Space forbids even a brief reference to 
other matters of equal interest with thase 
above touched upon. 

New York Ciry. 


The Passing ot Religion? 


By Charles F. Thwing, D D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADEL BERT COLLEGE. 


RECENTLY asked many college boys 
and girls to tell me why they were in 
college. The answers were made in 

writing and the writers were free to write 
anonymously. In reading over their 
answers I have, among other things to 
which I shall not now refer, been im- 
pressed with the presence and the preva- 
lence of the ethical motive and condition, 
and with the absence of the religious mo- 
tive and condition. These boys and girls 
are religious, one-half of them being 
members of churches. But their reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical conditions seem to 
influence their expressions. far less than 
the human and the ethical. The answers 
which they make to the question of why 
they are in college are, on the whole, al- 
truistic. One says, “To make myself 
more useful to the world; ” another, “To 
form correct habits of thinking and of 
living ;” a third, “ To learn what will in 
later years enable me to be of some use to 
those around me; ”’ a fourth, “ To learn to 
do things in such a way as will be most 
beneficial in the after life.” These, and 
similar expressions, are common, but 
hardly two per cent. of all the answers 
contain any reference to the students’ re- 
lations to their God. The motive of be- 
ing better children or servants of God 


seems to move only a few. Religion is 
referred to directly in only two or three 
papers. 

Yet, one should not infer that religion 
is passing from the mind and heart of the 
college youth. The college man is re- 
ligious. He believes in God, and God 
he loves. He is not, however, inclined to 
talk or to write about his religion, as his 
grandfathers were. He is not inclined 
to think about his religion as his prede- 
cessors of thirty years ago were inclined 
to think. 

The reason of this condition seems to 
me to lie in the lessening of the spirit- 
ual self-consciousness which character- 
izes the age. Men are not given to turn- 
ing the eye inward. Men study science, 
phenomena, the exterior. Men study 
themselves in the psychological labora- 
tory through acts, impressions; endeav- 
ors, and not through a passing self-con- 
sciousness of themselves. The analysis 
of motives is not common. The ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning of one’s 
spiritual and ethical self is seldom done. 
The plummet line of inquiry is not often 
cast into the silent depths of the soul. 

The lessening of spiritual self-con- 
sciousness which characterizes the age in 
general characterizes of course the col- 
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lege youth who is a part of the age. He 
does not keep his hand upon his spiritual 
pulse. His hand he uses in some useful 
service. He does not ask himself, “ Is 
my soul saved?” He is doing some- 
thing to cause the salvation of the souls 
of the other fellow. He does not stay in 
his room reading Baxter’s “ Saints’ 
Rest,” but he is on the campus playing 
football and helping the fellows to play 
an honest and clean game without swear- 
ing. 

The type of religion prevailing in the 
college is a very human and humane 
type. lt respects the rights of itself and 
also of every other individual. It con- 
cerns itself more with wholeness of char- 
acter and wholesomeness of conduct than 
with dogmatic beliefs, important as these 
beliefs are. It builds Young Men’s 
Christian Association buildings with 
reading rooms, swimming tanks, shower 
baths, game rooms and _ conversation 
corners, as well as with a prayer meeting 
room. It embodies the type of liberal 
education which Paul nobly outlined in 
these words, “ Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things 
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are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 

I do not think ‘we need fear that re- 
ligion is passing from the college. The 
forms of expression in matters religious 
change in the college, as well as without 
the college. The special appeal which 
religion makes to humanity differs with 
different conditions, and the accent which 
its different truths receive may worthily 
be more or less strong in diverse condi- 
tions, but one can be content with the as- 
surance that the college man seeks to 
adjust himself rightly to his God. This 
adjustment is absolutely essential and 
central. This adjustment he desires to 
make in humility, reverence and love. 
This adjustment is so personal that he is 
loath to write or to speak concerning it; 
and the absence of speech concerning it 
is to be interpreted as a sign, not. of its 
absence, but rather of its preciousness 
and sacredness.. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, 


The Needs of Porto Rico 


By Ramon B. Lopez 


[Senor Lopez is editor and proprietor of La Correspondencia de Puerto Rico, the only independent journal in 


the island, with the largest circulation of any paper there. Formerly a Federalist, he determined upon an independ. 
ent course immediately after the American occupation —EpiTor.] : 


HE faults to be attributed to the 
American Government at present 
ruling Porto Rico are many. The 

first and most grievous, from which, be- 
yond dispute, nearly all the others are 
derived, is the inability of the representa- 
tives of the United States to speak the 
language of the people they govern. The 
second is their ignorance of the-country’s 
customs, its manners and its laws. Again, 
they have neither desired nor have they 
known how to establish harmony be- 
tween the existing political parties of the 
island, which are carrying on a conflict 
among themselves that is fatal to the in- 
terests of good government: It is a note- 
worthy circumstance throughout the en- 
tire administration in Porto Rico that 
Americans are constantly preferred as 
appointees to public offices of major im- 


portance. These office holders never 
show the absolute neutrality between op- 
posed interests which is so necessary to 
insure confidence in a government; and 
they acquiesce constantly in the commis- 
sion of acts which are utterly without 
precedent in the experience of the island- 
ers. Protests from the press of Porto 
Rico are without effect in official circles, 
and frequently pass without being read at 
all. The mail service is as bad as it was 
when Spain was the ruler—or worse; 
the telegraphic service is far worse than 
Spain’s ever was; and as.for personal 
safety and the security of property, 
neither in any degree approaches the con- 
dition of excellence which we were led 
into hoping for when our nationality was 
changed from Spanish to American. 
Business under conditions so disadvan- 
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tageous could not develop in any degree 
commensurate with our expectations. 

In education, commerce, facilities of 
communication, industries and political 
administration, it may fairly be said Porto 
Rico is in want of everything, for the is- 
land’s resources embrace all possibilities, 
and none of those possibilities is at pres- 
ent given its proper outlet. But, above 
and beyond all, Porto Rico should have a 
local administration which knows how to 
inspire confidence. With a sincere and 
assured sense of safety and of a consist- 
ently equitable administration, they would 
ke certain to develop to their greatest ex- 
tent the riches which lie unimproved 
everywhere throughout the island. The 
more salient disadvantages under which 
the population labors, briefly reviewed, 
make obvious several criticisms. In the 
matter of education, the American Gov- 
ernment has accomplished very little, in- 
deed, during the two years that have 
elapsed since it undertook the administra- 
tion of affairs. The first American em- 
ployees in this important department dem- 
onstrated their own educational unfitness 
for the bringing about of any real im- 
provement or reform. The Commission- 
er at the head of.the educational work in 
the island to-day is both active and intel- 
ligent, and in him Porto Ricans put their 
trust for future educational betterment. 
But the task is a great and a difficult one; 
it will cost heavily, and the island is in no 
condition to defray the requisite expense 
from its own resources. As for the native 
instructors, many of the professors who 
taught under Spanish rule are convinced 
that their careers are ended and that the 
rights they enjoyed of old are forever for- 
feited. Not a few of them, while they 
recognize the fact that they themselves 
are not at the height of their difficult pro- 
fession, are still conscious of a merit equal 
to that of the Americans who have come 
to labor in their field. 

The postal facilities are frankly bad. 
The state of transportation by steam rail- 
roads, street passenger railways and 
railways for vehicles is much worse. In 
all the island there are but two pitiful lit- 
tle street railways, three steam railroads 
that give a service equally wretched, and 
from sixty to seventy miles of main trav- 
eled roads, whose improvement must re- 
quire many years of uninterrupted work. 
Until that work shall have been accom- 
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plished the country roads must remain 
beth troublesome and costly to the plant- 
ers. Fruit cannot be carried from the in- 
terior to the coast markets without grave 
difficulties and ruinous outlay. 

The commerce of the island is generally 
and seriously depressed. Unless agricul- 
ture flourish commerce cannot live. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
Porto Rico industry, in its true sense, is 
practically non-existent ; for the few scat- 
tered manifestations of industrial activity 
are unworthy of the broad name of in- 
dustry. It must be remembered also that 
the limits of Porto Rico’s territory do 
not afford a field sufficient for the sup- 
port of large industries. 

Politics, in its high and genuine signifi- 
cation, is not in Porto Rico. There are, 
in truth, two parties that apply to them- 
selves the word “ political.” They are 
merely coteries, whose activity is limited 
to the exchange of personalities. They 
have their programs and their platforms 
—very beautiful in theory, and nothing 
more. Their disputations over theories of 
government, entirely academic, are rarely 
seen in the public press, which is liable to 
give them only derision. The profound 
contempt with which the members of both 
parties regard each other to-day is inex- 
plicable when one recalls the fraternal ties 
that were wont to bind them together in 
opposition to the government of Spain. 

A local government which can inspire 
the people of Porto Rico with a belief in 
its rectitude and its intelligence can fur- 
nish the groundwork for Porto Rico’s ad- 
vancement. It must not be forgotten 
that the island is as yet in no condition to 
govern itself as States of the Union gov- 
ern themselves. Great tact must be em- 
ployed in changing the language, laws 
and customs of a people. To pretend that 
the Porto Ricans can adopt American 
manners and customs without proper 
preparation is to expect the impossible. 

That the island may collect its broken 
strength these are the essentials needed: 
There must be money, first and foremost, 
a public loan suggesting itself as the best 
egent ; public works, which shall give em- 
ployment to the laboring classes, the im- 
provement of roads having practically 
ceased with the death of General Henry 
a year ago; ample protection for agricul- 
tural interests, through the opening of all 
American markets to tobacco, sugar and 
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the remainder of the native products ; the 
greatest possible apportionment of offices 
in the public service to Porto Ricans ; pro- 
tection for industries; the speedy refor- 
mation of municipal laws, giving a wider 
scope to popular initiative ; the establish- 
ment throughout the country of good 
primary schools, of which there are very 
few to-day; and, finally, the foundation 
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of a university where the native born 
youth can begin their careers without 
making the enormous sacrifices which 
they are obliged to make at present. 

The large majority of Porto Ricans are 
Americans at heart; all they desire now 
is that they may .become Americans in 
fact as well as name. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, 


The Personality of Mrs-the-Woman.* 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury. 


“ Wee sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 
QO, what a panic’s in thy breastie'’’ 


RS.-the-Woman — née Placid — is 

M not a woman at all. She is a 

mouse who resides in the studio 

of Pagan, the artist, in Washington 
Square. 

My visits to Pagan were frequent, and 
I often slept in his studio, so that I came 
to consider Mrs.-the-Woman a friend of 
mine, as, indeed, I did the other members 
of the mouse-pack that were allowed the 
run of his place unmolested. ; 

I observed, however, when Mrs.-the- 
Women accepted a bit of food from my 
hand that Pagan rather belittled the cir- 
cumstance, altho he regarded it as almost 
miraculous when she took anything 
from him. He boasted of it a little too 
much, I thought, so that in time there 
came to be a kind of rivalry between us 
as to which had the most influence with 
the mouse-pack. But the studio was Pa- 
gan’s and I was obliged to admit it was 
due to his kindness of heart that he had 
about him a collection of house-mice such 
as probably has never been seen before in 
this world. 

The process of allaying the fears of 
the little animals was very slow at first. 
I remember the wild joy that ensued 
when one came trembling forward on the 
floor and took a bit of cracker from my 
hand. To be sure, it was only Con-the- 
Quare-One, and it was not so strange 
that he should be fearless, since he was 
without much discretion, which was why 
we named him thus. It should be said 
here that the naming of the mice was 
largely determined by the books we hap- 
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pened to be reading at the time. Jane 
Barlow had her influence on the nomen- 
clature of the pack. So did Bram 
Stoker, Thomas Hardy and George 
Meredith. Balzac .was not without a 
representative, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son was responsible for “ Thrawn Janet,” 
among others. They were, of course, 
named according to their characteristics, 
with the exception of Merope and Ster- 
ope, who were young and tender and 
who, regardless of character, suggested 
Heavenly Twins. Dracula, strange to 
say, was no Vampire but a pleasant and 
kindly mouse, whose habit of walking 
down the lace curtains head first was re- 
sponsible for his name, recalling as it 
did Count Dracula’s graceful habit of 
promenading down his castle wall. 
Pagan is a young artist destined some 
day to be known to that fame that is “ the 
eternal shadow of excellence from which 
it can never be separated.” His studio 
faces beautiful and historic Washington 
Square. His constant friend and room- 
mate is a handsome, though grizzled, 
Corsican Bonapartist, who in fighting 
the battles of France has fallen upon re- 
verses himself. The “Corsican warrior 
was far too abstracted in his day-dreams 
of beautiful Bastia and the glories of the 
empire to come down to our childish 
level in naming the mice, but he took a 
kindly interest in them and, probably. be- 
cause they did not respond with celerity, 
showed a huge delight when little Mer- 
ope or Sterope came forth from ob- 
scurity and took a tid-bit from his hand, 
he meanwhile clucking lustily like'a hen 
of phenomenal vocal powers. Placid, J 
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am obliged to record, would have none 
of him, either before or after she became 
Mrs.-the-Woman. 

It was certainly strange that in a room 
full of mice, some of them showed no 
fear of us, while others we could never 
lull into a sense of security—as for in- 
stance the one we termed “ the Egoist.” 
It was strange, also, that in.this aggre- 
gation of tiny creatures, all of the same 
color and apparently as like each other as 
peas in a pod, how the strong person- 
ality of Mrs.-the-Woman stood boldly 
forth. In that flock of quaint little atom- 
ies her individuality shone like a star. 
Her habit of pointing—we being the 
game—immovable, with one silver paw 
poised in air, was as pretty as it was 
original. 

It will always be a matter of contro- 
versy between me and Pagan as to whose 
hand Mrs.-the-Woman first deigned to 
eat from, or to be more exact, from 
whose hand she first took dainties, re- 
tiring, as was her habit, in.leaps and 
bounds to eat them, if the brigands of 
the pack did not immediately rob her. It 
is evident that Pagan labored under the 
delusion that he was the first one favored, 
as I gather from a letter to a fellow ar- 
tist which fell into my hands, a part of 
which I interpolate here since it bears 
upon the personality of Mrs.-the-Woman: 

“ When I first came here the mice were 
pretty bad, tho I did not see much of 
them. Still, as soon as the lights were 
put out they used to make themselves 
heard. I am a good sleeper and never 
waged war on the little things, whom I 
have always considered rather harmless 
and very pretty. After a week or so they 
evidently became accustomed to my pres- 
ence and that of my Corsican friend. I 
used frequently to see them running 
around on the floor and even on the table 
looking for crumbs. Finally, so as to ob- 
serve their habits more closely, I crum- 
bled up a cracker nightly for their espe- 
cial benefit and left beside it a little tin of 
water. This evidently just suited their 
views and I watched them, seven or eight 
at a time, enjoying a hearty meal, and 
appearing to enjoy the water even bet- 
ter than the cracker dust. As this repast 
was spread for them every night, they 
grew more and more indifferent to our 
presence, tho if I got up suddenly from 
my chair they would scatter hurriedly, 
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with the exception of one, that is to say, 
who would remain placidly feeding and I 
might walk all around the room without 
disturbing her, unless I came right up to 
her. From this characteristic I named 
the little creature ‘Placid,’ and she 
finally grew so tame that I thought I 
would try to get her to eat out of my 
hand. For several nights she hesitated, 
approaching, sniffing, to within a few 
feet and then, as if she thought better of 
it, scampering off. Finally one night 
she did take a piece from my hand and 1] 
felt that I had won a-triumph. How- 
ever, it was rarely I could get her to fa- 
vor me thus. Meanwhile she gave fur- 
ther proof of the superiority of her intel- 
lect. 

“To see what the mice would do, I 
suspended a cracker by a string so it 
hung a few inches above the floor. All 
the other mice were apparently scared 
to death at the strange thing, but Placid 
after deliberate examination seized the 
cracker firmly in her forepaws to hold it 
steady and made a hearty meal. She 
gave several instances of her growing 
domestication, on one occasion going so 
far as to get on the table when I was 
eating and, not content with nibbling the 
bread, sniffed curiously to see what was 
on my plate. I finally found that the 
nightly repast which I set out apparently 
attracted all the mice in the house, which 
was rather more than I had bargained 
for ; so I decided to cut off supplies, hop- 
ing in that way to get rid of them. Some 
of them did give up coming round, but 
on the very first night no food was left 
out, as I was sitting up reading, my eyes 
were attracted by a little darting object 
near my feet, which from its behavior I at 
once knew must be Placid asking for 
food and, sure enough, when I got a piece 
of cracker, she took it from me without 
the least hesitation. Five or six times 
did she return for more that night, and 
it was curious to observe her demeanor 
if I did not apparently pay attention to 
her at once. After darting round and 
sniffing at my feet she would take up her 
position like a minute sentinel a little way 
off and remain motionless ‘ pointing,’ just 
like a dog, and no move would she make 
till I called her, when she would rush for- 
ward in a hurry. 

“Night after night this performance 
was repeated till it became positively irk- 
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sottie. I could not read in peace with 
this little thing so obviously begging for 
food. 

“She was not always allowed to eat 
without disturbance, however, for in eat- 
ing she made a peculiar sound—which 
we called ‘ crinkling.’ This acted on any 
other mouse in the neighborhood like a 
call to arms, and poor Placid was at once 
routed out and many a fine charge and 
defense have I seen. By the way, do you 
know that mice, when they fight, stand up 
on their hind legs and spar like men? 

“T finally took to reading in a recum- 
bent position, hoping thus to escape the 
pitiful sight of the little mendicant, but 
she soon discovered me and came point- 
ing just as usual. Close beside the bed 
was a high-backed rocking chair, and to 
see what she would do, I spoke to her, 
at the same time showing a piece of 
cracker, but not holding it to the ground 
within her reach. It did not take her 
long to make up her mind. She evident- 
ly determined that, if the mountain would 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
come to the mountain ; for up she started 
to climb the chair. When she reached 
the seat she sniffed and begged a little; 
but, as I still held the cracker higher, she 
ended by climbing up the back till she 
reached the top, and, of course, I hadn’t 
the heart to refuse her. Since then that 
has become one of her regular perform- 
ances, except that now she no longer hesi- 
tates at the seat, but climbs to the top 
without a halt. When she gets her 
cracker, she usually only troubles herself 
to descend as far as the seat, where she 
finishes it and at once climbs up for more, 
Sometimes, however, she lays in a stock 
at her home, and I have known her to 
take the cracker, run to her home with it 
and right back again for another piece 
five or six times in an evening. 

“A curious characteristic of mice 
which I have noticed, when I used to 
leave food on the floor for them, was 
that all small pieces they would eat on the 
spot, but if they came upon a large 
piece they would at once rush off with 
it, tho sometimes they only ran a few 
feet. Still, they never failed to run. 
Remembering how they apparently en- 
joyed water even more than crackers, I 
thought I would try whether Placid 
would drink out of a spoon I held to her. 
She did so several times on the floor, but 
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I think the prettiest thing she ever did 
was one time, when she was endeavoring 
to drink out of a glass on the table, which 
contained water. I filled a teaspoon and 
held it for her, and, without getting off 
the rim of the glass where she stood, she 
took a long drink, meanwhile laying her 
little forepaws on the spoon, either asa 
means of steadying it or herself. 

“ T should have told you earlier that the 
name ‘Placid’ has long since been 
changed to Mrs.-the-Woman. This name 
was given ‘by a friend who called one 
evening and casually asked if ‘ she’ had 
been around to-night. On my asking to 
whom he referred, he replied ‘ Oh, Mrs. 
What’s Her Name? You know; Mrs.- 
the-Woman.” 

“ Mrs.-the-Woman struck me as posi- 
tively good under the circumstances, and 
since then Placid has always gone by that 
name. She is still in view every night 
and even occasionally by day; so, should 
you come to see me, you shall be intro- 
duced. In describing Mrs.-the-Woman, 
I have neglected a small company of 
other mice who have also remarkable 
traits of character and who rejoice in 
names as singular as themselves.” 

There is little to add to Pagan’s inter- 
esting recital. He has not told, how- 
ever, of the domestic joys and troubles of 
Mrs.-the-Woman ; of how she has raised 
two families during the time of his ac- 
quaintance with her, or her anxiety and 
matronly fussiness at such times. Nor 
has he dwelt upon the fastidiousness of 
her tastes and how she rejects with scorn 
certain pieces of cracker, while she ac- 
cepts others with alacrity. How she en- 
joys a sip of claret occasionally, and how 
she does not like cheese. In fact, if we 
may rely on our intimate acquaintance 
with’ many kinds of mice, the time-worn 
theory that they prefer cheese to any 
other eatable must go by the board. 
They not only do not prefer it, but they 
will ignore it in favor of dozens of other 
things which they like to eat. Our ex- 
perience shows that they have a decided 
preference for crisp crackers, the eating 
of which produces the sound as of 
“crinkling ” stiff silk. They do not like 
salt in their crackers, and they prefer 
them made without the much-lauded bak- 
ing powder. 

With the exception of the big mouse 
known as “ The Egoist,” we find no vice 
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about them. “The Egoist” is both 
cruel and thoughtless and will assault 
and rob a baby mouse as viciously as he 
waylays and despoils Mrs.-the-Woman. 
For the rest we have discovered that mice 
will never fight each other when there is 
plenty of food for all, but the moment 
there is.a scarcity self preservation be- 


German Agitations 
By George 


HE Club, as I stepped in, seemed 
uncommonly animated. “ Read 
the latest news? ” a member asked. 

“ Scholar Mommsen’s on his knees to the 
Kaiser!” “Wait long enough and 
you'll see ’em all bow to little William’s 
scepter,” sneered K. ‘“ Let Virchowchen 
get a decoration, and pst——” | 

“Virchow? Never!” 

“ Nor Harden,” cried the junior Feuil- 
letonist. 

“TI say Hoch Maximilian Harden! 
He’s just been sentenced to fortress 
again.” 

“Harden is one of your gentlemen 
who shows as much nerve as a Socialist,” 
said the Consul. 

“ But,” he added critically, “ Harden is 
a contemporary, while Mommsen, alas, is 
an immortal.” 

“ Hardly two weeks ago that he pub- 
lished his defense of the Goethe Bund, 
blaming Germans for having lost the 
sense of political liberty!” dirged the 
Feuilletonist. 

‘““He may have been speaking fresh 
from a sad conscience,” commented C. 
“ Everything else in this Saalburg tom- 
foolery underwent rehearsal. Why 
shouldn’t the’ Latin telegrams have un- 
dergone it?” 

“Oh! get out,” cried an incredulous 
voice, which was overtoned by the meas- 
ured accents of my friend, who seemed to 
know what they were talking about, while 
I was but just getting an inkling, not 
having yet read the evening edition. 

“TI don’t quite agree with you fellows. 
Mommsen’s dispatch in answer to the 
re » wears a rather high- 

wie 
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comes their first law. If the scarcity con- 
tinues the fittest only survive. 

Mrs.-the-Woman is still in evidence. 
I shall call upon her this evening, and at 
the same time pay my respects to Con- 
the-Quare-One, Big Anne and Dracula, 
to say nothing of pretty Little Silver, who 
deserves a story all to herself. 

New York City, 


and Perturbations 


D. Petersen. 


“ Hear, hear! ” interrupted the Feuille- 
tonist, and giving his cigarette an instant 
more to catch light he seized up a news- 
paper and read: “ To the Prince of the 
Germans, to Majesty and to Grace,” and 
paused. “ Is that ‘ rather,’ or is it rather 
rank Bysantinismus? ” 

The question was addressed to the 
round table company in general, which re- 
sponded with mock groans. 

“ That may be mere conventional Latin 
phrasing, corresponding in style to the 
date of the Saalbuig,” my friend insisted. 
“T’m not to be persuaded so easily that a 
man of Mommsen’s enlightenment is go- 
ing over to the ranks of the foot-lickers. 
Mommsen’s too old. He’s too well-to- 
do.” 

“T exempt him from censure in his re- 
lations as citizen and subject,” said the 
Old Member. “ It’s a citizen’s duty to 
be civil even to a king. All the same, 
that Saalburg foundation stone is the 
grave of his reputation for manliness or 
manhood judgment. Future antiquaries 
will know even better than we that Wil- 
liam II is not deserving of titles of Majes- 
ty and Grace from a man whose head is 
full of centuries of criterions to measure 
by, and will call his address dissembling 
or sycophantic.” 

“T say it’s Richard Wagner all over 
again hailing Ludwig II as a god,” cried 
the Feuilletonist. ‘Only worse. Wag- 
ner was an adventurer and belonged 
any way to a light profession. But 
Mommsen’s as good as a seer. Besides, 
Wagner was in straits, while Mommsen’s 
pocket and frame are in good order.” — 

“Mommsen’s—yes;” interjected J. 
But not the Kaiser’s, William II’s debts 
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amount already to thirty-two millions. 
When his borrowing capacity’s gone 
they’ll concede his mind is. That was the 
case with the Bavarian. When nobody 
would lend him more cash, the Court and 
the bowing Ministers and the Privy 
Councillors and the oily commercial 
councillors who had said up to. then: 
‘How genial!’ now exclaimed : ‘ He’s in- 
sane!’” 

“How much did Harden get?” asked 
the Moderator abruptly. 

“Six months,” was the reply of the 
Consul. And the Club, who felt it had 
stepped on dangerous ground, stepped 
back, so to speak, to the case of the editor 
of The Future magazine. He had been 
prosecuted and sentenced for criticising 
the Bremerhafen speech of the Emperor, 
and the trial had been carried on in se- 
cret convention. This circumstance agi- 
tated the Club anew. 

“The defense demanded publicity,” 
said the Consul, growing warm. “ The 
constitution grants publicity.” 

“Our fathers bled for ‘publicity,” 
quoted J. 

“ But,” interjected the Cynic, “ there 
is that capital clause that nullifies the con- 
stitution, and the whole code; the nice 
little, innocent looking clause that makes 
exceptions of cases ‘ likely to be danger- 
ous to State interests.’ We Germans are 
governed by two tiny clauses that the 
Government swings like cudgels: the 
‘dangerous cases’ clause and the ‘ gross 
nuisance’ (grobe Unfug) clause. Any 
man who couldn’t enslave a people by 
means of those clauses should be kicked 
to the dogs. He wouldn’t be worth his 
kraut.” 

‘ Look out, old boy, or you’ll be served 
a summons some day for libeling the 
magistracy,” sang out some one. And 
again the Club swerved off by tacit agree- 
ment to another field of talk. 

I had been quite thrilled myself by the 
devil-may-care tone of its criticism; one 
gets so used to meeting nothing but men 
buttoned up to the chin in discretion, I 
declare it always to be one of the excite- 
ments of Berlin to hear frankness from 
gentlemen. The men of the learned 
classes, however, are decidedly growing 
aroused this year. Their tone is heard in 
politics. So far as I can make out, even 
a kind of beginning has been made in 
Organizing active opposition—namely, 
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through the means of this Goethe Bund 
mentioned above. 

Its immediate occasion was a parlia- 
mentary bill which the Catholics and 
Conservatives supported last summer, to 
the end that the works of literature and 
art should come under the supervision of 
the police more than is at present the 
case. In the sequel the bill came to 
naught owing to the obstructions of the 
Social Democratic party. But its proposal 
acted like the fabulous “ last straw ” on 
the camel’s back, men of culture rebel- 
ling in every one of the professions that 
has suffered discipline at the hands of 
the Government or the Emperor in the 
persons of such members as Professors 
Virchow, Dr. Geffcken, Dr. Delbriick, 
Professor Arons, Architect Wallot, and 
dramatic writers and others without 
number ; so that one call to arms printed 
in a newspaper in a university town was 
responded to by another all over the land, 
till finally a body of defenders of intel- 
lectual freedom came together in person 
(in Berlin) and founded: the Bund. 

Professor Mommsen was one of the 
heads of the union; Sudermann another, 
while most of the men whose names you 
are likely to know are enrolled as mem- 
bers. 

“The Lex Heinze [the Bill] is dead,” 
runs the banner motto of the Bund, “ but 
not the reactionary spirit that begot it.” 
And, inspired by this conviction, associate 
unions are being formed in all the cities 
of the Empire. 

The fact reminds a student of history 
of the beginnings of the German unity 
movement in the middle of the century. 
That movement was rebellious against 
governmental reactionism, too; began 
among men belonging to the liberal pro- 
fessions and was fanned by interference 
with the universities and free arts. To 
be sure no member of the Goethe Bund, 
as such, has suffered persecution up to 
the present. moment, and perhaps the 
Government, having been made wise by 
past experience, may adopt a policy this 
time of conciliation. The extraordinary, 
uncalled for drawing of Professor 
Mommsen into the theatrical program 
of the Saalburg festivities may certain- 
ly indicate such policy. The flattery of 
the Emperor that seems to have lamed 
poor Mommsen’s resistancy—venerable, 
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infirm old scholar!—may well paralyze 
the Bund he represents a little also. 

But here I am mentioning the Saalburg 
again, and perhaps the cable dispatches 
have left the matter obscure to Ameri- 
cans. Well, then, the Saalburg was the 
remains of a Roman fortress, situated 
near the fashionable watering place Hom- 
burg, in what is known as the Taunus 
Forest, on a hill top. The ruins interested 
Friedrich III and the Empress Friedrich, 
both of whom had become sincere ama- 
teurs of classic art under the guiding en- 
thusiasm of Curtius, and an excavation 
of them began. As this excavation proved 
unexpectedly rich in finds the idea of re- 
storing the fortress was adopted, in order 
that the building might serve as a mu- 
seum of all similar German-Roman an- 
tiquities. Friedrich dying, the project 
passed on to the care of his successor. 
Who it was that inspired him, William 
II, with the superposed idea of having 
himself greeted in the fortress as Roman 
Imperator, with actors, audience and 
scenery to match, no one professes to 
know, while everybody guesses it was 
either William’s own demon, or the the- 
ater manager, Baron von Haessler. At 
any rate, the scene took place, a telegram 
was sent to the historian Mommsen in 
grandiose Latin, and a Cesarian speech 
made to the German people—which 
didn’t mind the speech so much as the cir- 
cumstances of it. 


“Yet we need William II,” remarked: 


my friend who had passed out of the 
club room when I did and was sauntering 
along the Stern with me. “ We need 
him. Because we need to be aggressive.” 

“ How so?” I exclaimed.- 

“ The theatricalness we could do with- 
out. Tho I am not so sure about that 
either,” he continued. “ After all, it is im- 
posing. It impresses the masses. One-half 
the French believe already in his extraor- 
dinariness ; call him poetic, mystic, sym- 
pathetic. They are impressionable to the- 
atrics, they! Of all the mantles thrown 
over the naked giant of commercialism 
that’s got its ungodly hand on the world, 
the Kaiser’s purple one of proclaimed 
might is about the best. It’s better than 
the white one of cant which the rest of the 
world—you English and Americans— 
throw over the ugly beast.” 


“ It’s older,” I remarked. “ It is dated 
Anno B. C. It would suit the Saalburg 
Museum.” 

“ The cant of the rest of the world has 
changed me from a liberal into a pessi- 
mist,” he went on rapidly, without mind- 
ing. “We are all alike bent unscrupu- 
lously on aggrandizement, and Germany, 
which is the only nation, except Italy, 
that needs it, is the only one to show 
her fist without apologies. Germany has 
overpopulation and dear coal. I was walk- 
ing round here a couple of days ago with 
Privy Councillor H. He is just back 
from your country, where he went on a 
commission from the Government. He 
says we may as well throw our factories 
in the corn. You Yankees are bound to 
beat us. We cannot compete; we are han- 
dicapped by the want of cheap hard coal. 
Your price for anthracite is half what 
ours is for soft, brown coal. We get on 
so long as our workmen are content with 
the half yours demand. But they are not 
going to stay content. And then what ? 
Then von Thielman and Bulow, or their 
successors in office, will have succeeded 
in reconciling the French sufficiently to 
agree to a European Continental customs 
tariff that will shut out your, goods, as 
your tariffs have shut out ours. It will 
be All Europe against Pan-America. But 
what is even All Europe to do without 
raw material: coal, metal, land? It sim- 
ply can’t do without them, and Germany, 
for one, does not mean to. We seized 
Kiao-Chau for two reasons. One was to 
set up a watch post over the Shanghai 
coal region. We shall seize any region if 
pressed to it.” 

“You are engaging Westphalian and 
Saxon miners for China, true enough,” I 
observed, while I wondered again over 
the phenomenon one sees so often in Ger- 
many of men rudely blaming the Govern- 
ment in one breath, then vindicating it in 
the next. 

“ Any region, I say. Any that we need 
and can take. Our diplomatists smooth 
them over, but the speeches of the Kaiser 
vent out this gathering will of the Ger- 
man people to make itself room to live in. 
Weare perturbed over these speeches, but 
our perturbations come more from con- 
cern over their revelations than their 
spirit.” ; 

Beriin, GERMANY. 
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A Literary « Morgue.” 


By John 


N the editorial quarters of one of the 
leading daily papers of this city 
there is a gloomy repository known 

as the “ Morgue.” It is always full of 
literary relics, loads of them. To this 
gruesome place are consigned all cast- 
away compositions, those manuscripts 
which, for one reason or another, have 
been rejected by the “ copy-readers ” for 
the paper, and which, therefore, so far as 
it is concerned, are defunct. They lie on 
shelves, tiers of shelves, in the Morgue, 
or in big boxes, or in drawers. They are 
preserved there, by courtesy, for a cer- 
tain period of time, so that they can be 
sent back to such of their friends as may 
apply for them. Nearly all of them, it 
should be said, are unsolicited offerings 
of outside parties, transmitted to the ed- 
itor in the hope of acceptance and hard 
cash. ; 

In the office here spoken of it is the 
habit to return undesired manuscripts to 
such of their writers as send postage 
stamps to cover the expenses of the mail. 
Very many writers, however, are apt to 
be negligent in such matters; others wait 
for months or years in the belief that 
their compositions will be printed some 
time ; others keep a copy of their produc- 
tions; others get enraged at the editor, 
whom they regard as an incompetent or 
spiteful donkey; and others, I suppose, 
feeling that their hopes of fame or for- 
tune are blighted forever, don’t want to 
suffer any further humiliation. Hence 
the Morgue is always sure to be rich in 
thought. 

In every well regulated newspaper or 
magazine office there is necessarily a 
place of this kind; and in some cases it 
bears a name far more grum and terrify- 
ing than that given to it in the office of 
which I am here speaking. Ask Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, of the Tribune. 

Once upon a time—it was years ago— 
when passing to the editorial sanctum, I 
saw a stalwart and grim-faced man, a 
copy-reader, carrying an armful of manu- 
scripts. “ Whither bound?” I inquired. 
“To the Morgue!” he replied; “ we got 
a big batch of brain-stuff to-day that we 
can’t use, and I want to clear it off before 
I go home.” Nearly all the “ stuff ” had 
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‘been sent in by writers who, you may be 


sure, had toiled over it in the hope that 
it would be printed some Sunday, the 
day on which the larger New York pa- 
pers often contain forty, fifty or more 
big pages. 

Some time afterward I took a notion 
to institute a search among the literary 
relics in the place to which they had been 
consigned. I spent the greater part of 
several days in the Morgue, rummaging 
among the thousand condemned manu- 
scripts, looking merely at the titles of 
some of them, running through parts of 
others, may be a few pages, and reading 
the whole of a good number of them, 
with proper care. Before going any far- 
ther, it is possible that I ought to say 
that, on account of my editorial responsi- 
bility, I had a right to make this exam- 
ination. 

The Morgue was dark and dusty; it 
swarmed with cockroaches; the air of it 
was musty. As Zola might have said, it 
“reeked of literature.” The gas was 
turned on by the fat boy who kept the 
key, and who said he had to make record 
of all the rejected articles, which num- 
bered over a thousand for the year, and 
had to find any one of them that might 
be called for by its author; “ pretty hard 
work sometimes,” he said. 

The first day I rummaged for hours in 
a general kind of way, handling the 
pieces carefully and putting each piece 
back on the shelf or into the box or 
drawer where I found it. They were not 
arranged systematically, or according to 
their character, as they ought to have 
been, but were jumbled together, regard- 
less of origin, nature or form. If all 
manuscripts are not born equal, they were 
all on an equality in the Morgue. The 
greater number of them were in the orig- 
inal envelopes, on the outside of each of 
which was the name of its writer, but 
many others were rolled up and tied with 
strings. 

Some of them were pen-work and 
others typewritten; the chirography of 
many was so bad that the copy-reader 
was justified if he left them unread. At 
one moment I picked up a flashy little 
envelope; it contained a piece of poetry; 
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it was the outburst of a feminine soul; 
it was written in a dainty hand on 
scented paper of a pale green tint, and it 
was both rational and rhythmical; yet it 
had been doomed to the Morgue. Some 
authors had written with pencil and 
others on both sides of the paper; so 
their work had been cast out, regardless 
of quality. There were compositions in 
note envelopes, in middle-sized ones, in 
big ones and in paper boards. All 
these things I noticed, and more, too, on 
the first day of rummaging in the 
Morgue. 

The other days I spent in the Morgue 
were full of entertainment. I looked at 
stories, of which there were hundreds, 
some of them short enough to suit Bret 
Harte, and others long enough to fill 
pages of the Sunday paper for months. 
I examined essays on all tangible sub- 
jects, poetry of every variety, stories, 
political dissertations, humorous_ pieces 
and jokes, reports of foreign tours, crit- 
ical, musical, scientific, patriotic and phil- 
anthropic things, plays tragical or funny, 
literary sketches, and sermons, both he- 
retical and orthodox, often containing 
remarks on that higher criticism which 
has never disturbed me or any other cast- 
iron Calvinist. 

I found that in the Morgue there was 
lots of very good stuff of all kinds, prose 
and rime, solid, sparkling, sunny, or 
possessing merit of some sort. But the 
newspaper couldn’t possibly use every 
good thing sent to it. There was also 
ten times as much poor stuff, over which 
I labored for hours in the Morgue. 

An outsider might be surprised if he 
knew of the distinguished persons who 
send their lucubrations to the big Sunday 
papers, to be printed anonymously. I 
can’t mention the names of men or wom- 
en whose literary relics I found in the 
Morgue. You would smile if you knew 
the name of a Senator who wrote a novel 
too flat for print, or that of a millionaire 
who has composed poetry that would 
make the Century Club laugh if it were 
published. I found the names of not a 
few such people of both sexes in the 
Morgue. Perhaps three-fourths of all 
the writers were men, young or old, and 
the other fourth of them women, nearly 
all young, so far as I could guess from 
internal evidence. 

REFLECTION.—Alas! for the blasted 
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hopes that lie- mute in this Morgue. 
Alas! for love’s labor lost. Alas! for 
the throes of composition, the midnight 
oil, the anxious spirits, the light that 
fails, the expectation of a bank check, 
and the pot that boils not. Here lies the 
manuscript of that presumably young 
woman who probably thought that her 
poetic outburst would thrill the nerves 
of the world. Here lies the ponderous 
work of that statesman who doubtless 
believed that his diatribe against the 
wretched Democrats would be a feast 
for the merry Republicans. Here lie 
stories upon stories with plots entertain- 
ing or horrifying. Here, too, are ser- 
mons—oh, the poor sermons of the 
yearning preachers! Here are all kinds 
of brain stuff, all in the Morgue! It’s 
tough. 

PersonaL.—After spending a num- 
ber of‘days in the Morgue, I thought that 
I might be able to help a few of the writ- 
ers whose remains I had handled. Within 
a couple of months several of the reject- 
ed poems were printed (yes, and paid 
for!). A short story of 1,000 words that 
was fished out of the heaps of stories 
brought $70 to its long-neglected author, 
and may have saved him from the mad- 
house. Altogether, more than a dozen 
of the condemned manuscripts became 
“copy” for the typesetter, capital for 
the treasurer, and bliss unspeakable for 
the writers. None of the articles on 
“ Chaldean Inscriptions ” or on Assyri- 
ology, with original illustrations or cunei- 
form characters, could be used, tho cheap 
enough. 

I must mention here one particular 
case, for the reason that there is a 
“moral” in it. While rummaging in 
the Morgue I came across a package of 
manuscripts around which was a strong 
string. I found that in the package there 
were about a dozen arficles, all by the 
same writer. They were brief essays on 
various attractive subjects. I saw by 
the dates on the manuscripts that they 
had come in, each after the other, at in- 
tervals of about a month. The writer 
had sent one; it was rejected. He had 
then sent another, and yet others, and 
still more, all of which were rejected and 
conveyed to the Morgue, probabl; un- 
read. It seemed that he knew no dis- 
couragement, for his latest article had 
been sent only the previous week. When 
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I asked about him, I was told that he was 
an unknown literary bore, some young 
fellow whose productions were. always 
rejected at once by the copy-reader. I 
perused one of his essays in the package. 
It was a beauty. I saw at once that its 
author was a thinker, a scholar, and a 
philosopher. I communicated with him 
and suggested (this was years ago) that 
he mail the essay which I admired in 
manuscript to a certain periodical well 
known to Mr. Justin McCarthy. He 
adopted the suggestion, tho he smiled 
sadly at it. His essay was accepted at 
once, with the editor’s compliments. He 
soon appeared in print for the first time, 
and soon got dollars and dollars for his 
manuscript, the first money he had ever 
earned with his pen. It was not long be- 
fore more of his work was called for by 
sundry editors, so that he was able to 
dispose of all the manuscripts which had 


been in the package tied with a strong 
string and which had lain on a shelf in 
the Morgue. It turned out that he had 
been on the verge of despair before luck 
came to him, altho by reason of his per- 
sistent industry as a manuscript maker 
I had imagined that he was incapable of 
discouragement. His rescue from the 
Morgue had been timely. To cut the 
story short, he is now one of the most 
excellent and ‘successful literary essayists 
and poets in the United States, and per- 
haps the present reader may have seen 
his name on the title-page of a book. 

Morat For LITERARY GREENHORNS.— 
If unappreciative editors drive you out 
at first, try em again and again. If some 
one of them doesn’t recognize talent 
when he sees it, hunt up another and yet 
others. Don’t get discouraged. Grind 
away. Think of young Samson, in fet- 
ters, grinding for the Philistines. 


New York City. 


Niagara. 


By Henry Austin. 


PLENDOR supreme of constant majesty, 
S Of towering passion, overpowering 
charm, 
At last. mine eyes behold thee as thou art— 
In all the lightness of thy moving grace; 
In all the whiteness of thy soaring spray; 
In all the brightness of thy might! 


At last, 
Mine ears drink in thy voice miraculous, 
‘0 plunging mountain full of thunder-songs 
Defiant or triumphant, echoing aye 
Through vasts of day and night! 


O Shape beyond 
All wingéd imagery of magic words 
Most musical, by ancient bards bequeathed 
To spell the hearts of ever-coming men, 
At last, I grasp, I clasp thee; and my soul, 
Struck speechless in thy Cavern of the Winds, 
Breathlessly burns with sharp, voluptuous ache 
To dash herself against thy torrent breast 
And join the awful Angels of thy fall 
Perpetual on the crags of Agony— 
Victorious Agony of glorious doom! 


O perilous bridge ’mid gusts of dazzling pearl, 

Or where a diamond storm enshrouds the way, 

Thou ogg like Life a span ’twixt Day and 

ight ; 

For tho eternal rainbows crown the rocks, 

Halos of Hope, charmed circles of high Faith, 

Commanding entrance through the chasms of 
Doubt 

To deens of nobler knowledge and soul- 
strength, 


Yet all this beauty overwhelms the mind 
By clash of contrast with our littleness. 
Alas! for Man, the Universal Dwarf, 
Slave of Heredity, Waif of Circumstance, 
Cringer to Custom, Toy of Temperament, 
Rock-chained by Self, a vain Promethean 
child! 
E’en in his loftiest hour, Niagara, 
Facing thy vastness, Nature’s most sublime 
Picture and Poem, can he read a line 
Or track a tint back to its hidden source 
Or catch the secret meaning of one tone 
’Mid the mellifluous thunders which arise 
Eternal from thy flowers of prismy foam; 
Fadeless, though falling ever—never quite 
Lost in the looming, luminous Infinite? 


Hush! Let us not be shadowed or dismayed 
By aught of greatness in the outer sphere, 
By sense of Man’s collective littleness, 

Or any conscious nothingness of self! 

In Life, e’en as in Art, Perfection, Size, 

Is of all sizes :—and the first, firm step 

In true development and lasting strength 
Must ever be the brave acknowledgment 

Of weakness or of lack. 


So, Heart of Mine, 
Oh! Heart of All, stand up and take the sun! 
Seize, for ’tis thine, thy Sovereignty of Light! 
Night with her pale Infinitude of Stars, 
Nor Ocean, nor the Mountains, nor e’en Thou, 
Niagara, with all thy loveliness, 
Can match, in possibilities of growth 
To Power, to Beauty, to Sublimity, 
That noblest Mystery, the Soul of Man. 


Cranrorp, New Jereey. 























































































































































































































The Peace Conference at The 
Hague.* 


THE International Peace Conference 
held at The Hague in the summer of 
1899 was an event of such unique interest, 
and the results of its work are likely to be 
of so much importance in promoting 
peace and civilization in the world, that 
any history of its proceedings could not 
fail to be of deep interest. It is a matter 
of sincere congratulation that such a his- 
tory has been written by a member of the 
Conference who took an active and hon- 
orable part in it. The proceedings of the 
Conference were not public and no sten- 
ographic report was made of them. It is 
therefore extremely fortunate that Mr. 
Holls, who, as a member of the Confer- 
ence, was personally familiar with all that 
tcok place there, and particularly as a 
member of the Comité d’Examen, to 
which was referred the duty of consider- 
ing the subject of mediation and arbitra- 
tion, had a peculiarly intimate knowledge 
of the proceedings which resulted in the 
Arbitration Treaty, should have written 
the history of the Conference. His work, 
in addition to its intrinsic merits, will al- 
ways have that especial authority which 
attaches to any historical work which is 
written by an actor in the events de- 
scribed. 

The book opens with an account of the 
calling of the Conference by the Emperor 
of Russia, and the action of the various 
Governments in response, and then pro- 
ceeds to give a full description of the 
opening and organization of the Confer- 
ence, the distribution of the subjects of 
consideration among three committees, 
the work of each of the committees in de- 
tail, and the action of the Conference as 
a whole. The appendix contains in full 
the conventions and declarations adopted 
by the Conference, and the work as a 
whole constitutes an admirably clear and 
full, and at the same time a concise, ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, and of the results of its work. 





*TuHeE Peace ConFERENCE AT THE HaGue anv Its 
Bearincs oN INTERNATIONAL Law anp Ponicy. By 
Frederick W. Hoils. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00. 
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LITERATURE. 


The proposal for an International 
Peace Conference was regarded from the 
outset by most persons as quixotic, and 
throughout its sittings any probable val- 
uable result from its deliberations was 
generally doubted. The review in this 
book of what was accomplished and what 
was not accomplished by the Conference 
shows that while some of the great re- 
forms which the Conference was called to 
consider were not effected, various great 
results were achieved of incalculable 
value. The Russian Government submit- 
ted for deliberation eight subjects, to the 
consideration of which the Conference 
confined itself. These were: 1, The re- 
duction of armaments; 2, the prohibition 
of new firearms or explosives more pow- 
eriul than those now in use; 3, the pro- 
hibition of throwing projectiles or ex- 
plosives from balloons or by similar 
means; 4, the prohibition of submarine 
torpedo boats and of the future construc- 
tion of vessels with rams; 5, the applica- 
tion to naval warfare of the stipulations 
ct the Geneva Convention of 1864, on the 
basis of the additional articles of 1868, 
which were never formally adopted by 
the nations which accepted the rules of 
the Geneva Convention of 1864 relating 
to land warfare; 6, the neutralization of 
ships and boats employed in saving those 
overboard during or after an engage- 
ment; 7, the revision of the declaration 
of the laws of war of the Brussels Confer- 
ence of 1874; and, 8, the adoption of a 
system of mediation and arbitration. The 
practical result of the action of the Con- 
ference upon these subjects was as fol- 
lows: 1. Nothing was accomplished in 
the reduction or restriction of armaments, 
except the adoption of a general resolu- 
tion in favor of the principle. 2. The 
use of new firearms or explosives was not 
generally prohibited, but declarations 
were adopted prohibiting the use of bul- 
lets which expand or flatten easily in the 


human body, and of projectiles the object 


of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating 
or deleterious gases. 3. A declaration 
was adopted prohibiting for five years the 
launching of explosives or projectiles 
from balloons or by other new similar 
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methods. 4. The use of submarine tor- 
pedo boats or of vessels with rams was 
not prohibited. 5 and 6. A convention 
was agreed to which substantially applied 
to naval warfare the general provisions 
of the Geneva rules of 1864 relating to 
land warfare, including the substantial 
neutralization of ships and boats em- 
ployed in saving those overboard during 
or after.an engagement. 7. A conven- 
tion was agreed to substantially revis- 
ing and in its general principles sub- 
stantially embodying the declaration 
of the laws of war of the Brussels 
Conference of 1874. 8. A convention 
was agreed to establishing a perma- 
nent International Court of Arbitra- 
tion and Commissions of Inquiry, and 
providing new and important provisions 
for peaceful mediation, the whole treaty 


being well called by the author the Mag-. 


na Charta of International Law. 

Of the three conventions: or treaties 
agreed upon at the Conference the United 
States has ratified one without change, 
the treaty for arbitration, and has ratified 
another. with the exception of a single 
article, the treaty applying to naval war- 
fare the general rules of 1864. The third 
treaty has not yet been ratified by the 
United States. The declarations of the 
Conference not being strictly in the na- 
ture of treaties, having been agreed to by 
the Commissioners of the United States, 
are understood to be morally binding on 
the United States Government in future 
wars. 

The substantial results, then, of the 
work of the Peace Conference are the pro- 
hibition in war of the use of expanding 
bullets, asphyxiating projectilesor balloon 
explosives, the application to naval war- 
fare of the Geneva Rules of 1864 relating 
to land warfare, the adoption of the laws 
ot war promulgated by the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1874, and the establishment of 
a great International Court of Arbitration 
of International Commissions of Inquiry, 
and of new provisions for mediation. To 
have accomplished the adoption by the 
great Powers of the world of any one of 
these measures would have been consid- 
ered, before the sitting of the Peace Con- 
ference, a great step forward in the prog- 
ress of civilization ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the accomplishment of 
them all by one body of men constitutes 
the greatest development of international 
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law, and the most magnificent achieve- 
ment toward the ultimate establishment 
of peace ever accomplished at one time in 
the world. 

The subject of this book, therefore, was 
large and interestirig, and worthy of dig- 
nified and able treatment, and it has re- 
ceived it from Mr. Holls. His knowl- 
edge of the subject is full and accurate, 
and his style clear and strong. The con- 
viction grows as one reads the book of the 
high character and purpose of the mem- 
bers of the Conference. The absence of 
selfish or interested action by the repre- 
sentatives of any of the Powers, the uni- 
form patience and courtesy with which . 
objections were discussed and the sub- 
stantial unanimity ultimately reached 
bear high testimony to the general disin- 
terestedness and practical ability of the 
members of the Conference. The book, 
too, throws many interesting side lights 
on the charming social relations which 
grew up between the members them- 
selves. The people of Holland extended 
to them constant hospitalities, to none 
more than the American representatives. 
The appendix contains an interesting ac- 
count of the proceedings on the Fourth 
of July, when the American members of 
the Conference deposited a wreath on the 
tomb of Grotius, at which Ambassador 
White made an admirable address, which 
is given in full, and President Low and 
others took part. It was an occasion in 
which the traditional friendliness between 
Holland and this country found full ex- 
pression, and which was carried out in all 
its details with much grace and tact. 

The book is well printed in large 
type on fine paper, and we heartily rec- 
ommend it as an admirable treatment of 
a large and interesting subject. 


% 
Mrs. Ward’s New Novel.* 


INTENSE melodrama, passion shredded 
to the last possibility. of tatters and 
strings, and the raving of a love-lorn 
woman are the most prominent superfi- 
cial elements of Mrs. Ward’s new novel. 
We make the word superficial save us 
from the appearance of unqualified ad- 
verse criticism; for below the surface 
Mrs. Ward has driven a current of pow- 
erful life-interpretation. She has made 





*ELeanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, New York: 
Harper & Brothers $1.50. 
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a notable study of what we may call a 
triangular love-situation at the corners 
ct which stand two women and a man. 
Altho many people will call Eleanor Mrs. 
Ward’s masterpiece, the method of pre- 
senting the study is not her best. A cer- 
tain large and calm artistic reserve, which 
has to some degree marked her other 
novels, is almost wholly absent in 
Eleanor. The author has not only given 
way to overstatement, but has in places 
so heaped up reiteration and recapitula- 
tion in the conversations and monologues 
that what is meant for a dramatic pres- 
entation of high passion often breaks into 
a mere foam of adjectives and frothy ora- 
‘tory. We think that the talk of Eleanor, 
the pathetic figure of the story, would 
have been far more effective if it had been 
less profuse. 

The scene of Eleanor is Italy, more 
particularly Rome and its picturesque 
environs, which will give the reader full 
guaranty of many charming descriptive 
passages and a fine romantic setting for 
Mrs. Ward’s drama.  Thiree characters, 
Edward Manisty, Mrs. Eleanor Bur- 
goyne and Miss Lucy Foster, play the 
chief parts. Manisty is an Englishman, 
member of Parliament and a writer of 
books. Eleanor Burgoyne, widow, is his 
cousin and literary assistant. Lucy Fos- 
ter, an American girl, is a visitor in the 
Manisty family, which lives in a villa 
near Rome. Eleanor loves Manisty; but 
Manisty turns his affections upon Lucy 
Foster. The whole story is but an an- 
aiysis of this situation and the characters 
of the three personages affected. From 
the first it is clear that Eleanor is created 
by Mrs. Ward simply to display artistic 
power in depicting the development of 
love, jealousy and selfishness, which are 
finally to be replaced by complete self- 
sacrifice and absolute renunciation for the 
sake of Lucy. 

Upon the whole Eleanor is a strong 
and moving story, exciting in its style, 
and brimful of cleverly imagined and 
effective incidents all tending to reinforce 
Mrs. Ward’s main artistic stroke, which 
groups and contrasts three strikingly dif- 
ferent characters caught in the burning 
grip of an overmastering passion. To say 
that the book is interesting is but a tame 
expression—it is absorbingly interesting 
from first page to last—and in many 


‘of the character. 
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places the dramatic energy rises to a 
great pressure. We think its weakness 
is in its frequent bursts of over strenuous- 
ness. But we do not wish to be over crit- 
ical. The genius of Mrs. Ward as a nov- 
elist lights up these pages and saturates 
them with a rare fascination. To begin 
reading is to be held until the story is 
ended. And the end is a happy one. 

It is upon Eleanor Burgoyne that Mrs. 
Ward’s effort expends itself in both an- 
alysis and dramatic projection. Unques- 
tionably here is a bold and highly pic- 
turesque, if not original, character study. 
The drawing—to use that term—is of 
romantic proportions, yet given a plenty 


of reality, and the coloring is highly, even . 


intensely, flamboyant. Eleanor is a 
high strung figure, and we cannot lose 
the impression that Mrs. Ward is sym- 
pathetically affected in her presentation 
Manisty, the hero, is 
not very strongly set in the story ; but he 
is quite sufficient for his réle. Lucy, al- 
tho but slightly sketched, is a most ef- 
fective character, and we pause here to 
acknowledge Mrs. Ward’s clever por- 
trayal of a real American character. 
Lucy, the simple and sweet and yet strong 
American girl, is the real heroine of the 
story, and it is she who wins the prize 
of love just before the curtain goes 
down. There is something distinctly fas- 
cinating in the play of characteristics 
shown as if by electrical excitement in 
the contact of Eleanor and Lucy. Man- 
isty seems incredibly unaware of what is 
going on between the young women; but 
he is aroused at last, and he, too, becomes 
a trifle wordy and stagy when he begins 
to let off passion. 

We cannot speak too highly of Mrs. 
Ward’s command of what the artists call 
atmospheric effect. Her descriptions of 
scenery and situations are not long or 
elaborate; but they are remarkably ef- 
fective. The reader is never lost as to 
the surroundings of each incident in the 
story. Everything is thoroughly realized. 
Even Eleanor’s intense nature is made 
perfectly distinct and natural. Eleanor 
is a woman’s book for women. Most 
men will not care greatly for it. The 
best elements of virility are lacking in it. 
Manisty is a somewhat brutal, yet good 
enough fellow—a stock character well 
known to all novel readers. 
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Tommy AND Grizet. By James M. 
Barrie. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 1f the question shall be 
whether or not Mr. Barrie has made the 
very most of his materials in the writing 
of Tommy and Grizel, but one answer 
can be forthcoming; for the work, as a 
piece of delicate art, is well nigh perfect. 
It does-not impress us as truly great art; 
it lacks. the massive vigor and the ele- 
mental virility of what the best mascu- 
line genius invariably forces into its pro- 
ductions. Charming it is in its cobweb 
texture, in its films of elusive beauty, in 
its intricate and fragile distinctions; but 
the force of brave and expansive mascu- 
- linity is almost entirely lacking. What 
we are forced to admire most in the book 
is not sturdy, elemental vigor, but a 
dainty and minutely delicate craftsman- 
ship in the drawing and shading of a 
certain grade of human character. In- 
deed, there is but one general grade of 
character in Barrie’s books. It.is the ex- 
ceptionally mediocre grade. His heroes 
are feminine; his heroines are women, 
but not wholly women; they lack the 
strength of robust, natural, fighting 
womanhood. What we are interested in 
is neither the woman nor the man, but 
the art of Mr. Barrie’s in depicting both. 
Tommy, as a man, is beneath the con- 
tempt of earnest, hearty, muscular, 
healthy, driving men. He is a conteimpt- 
ible futility going about embodied in flesh 
and blood; but Mr. Barrie engages us 
and holds us firmly while he genially and 
with leisurely sympathy dissects Tom- 
my from sole to crown. As for Grizel, 
freed from all the glamour of Barrie’s 
genius, what is she but a girl wholly pre- 
posterous in character, and. undesirable 
in the regard of a healthy human or- 
ganism? What she thinks, says and does 
is not the spontaneous output of a fairly 
normal, red-blooded, courageous and 
wholesomely selfish young woman. She 
is a stage figure which Barrie clothes in 
the most fascinating garments of art. 
She takes her part and fills it exactly as 
Barrie’s genius directs. She becomes 
very interesting to us; we adore her and 
follow her and Tommy with our sympa- 
thetic hearts hung ostentatiously upon 
our sleeves. But what would two such 
people be to us in actual, every day life, 
where the sheen of literary and dramatic 
Senius does not operate? Would we 
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give either Tommy or Grizel a second 
glance or a serious thought? Here is 
Mr. Barrie’s triumph. He takes poor 
materials and makes them seem impor- 
tant. He chooses futile and, humanly 
speaking, valueless lives and makes them 
seem artistically, if not practically, sig- 
nificant. Tommy and Grigel is, perhaps, 
his,masterpiece so far. Refined and tenu- 
ously delicate craftsmanship could not 
safely go further. For a while, possibly 
for a long while, the world will fail to 
realize that in substance the book is slight 
and founded upon no permanent human 
claim to greatness, and that in its art is 
the very quintessence of an agile, quaint 
and altogether delightful genius. Of 


course everybody will read Tommy and 


Grizel, and none will be the worse for it. 

In THE PALACE OF THE KiNG. A Love 
Story of Old Madrid. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) Readers who are in 
quest of a love tale pure and simple, told 
straight away from the beginning to the 
end, will find it In the Palace of the 
King, Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s latest 
book. It is a romantic story of the court 


and palace of Philip II of Spain, in which 


Mr. Crawford has given free action to 
his brilliant dramatic and story-telling 
powers. The scenes and incidents are 
cleverly, often powerfully sketched. In- 
deed, the whole story suggests that the 
author had an eye to the stage in writing 
it; but this adds to the interest. Mr. 
Crawford has never been more vigorous- 
ly romantic than he is here; and yet, 
while his incidents are sometimes start- 
ling and sensational in kind, he so man- 
ages them that we are not repelled. 
While his story cannot properly be 
classed with historical romances, the at- 
mosphere of old Madrid and the life at 
Philip’s court seem truthfully presented. 
At all events the novel reader will find the 
story not only engaging, but convincing. 
The characterization is strong in the dra- 
matic sense; but there is very little ana- 
lytical padding for the delectation of 
“ students of human motives ;” nor does 
the author bore us with page after page 
of mere description. In a word, In the 
Palace of the King fills admirably the 
measure of a strong, directly flowing and 
continuously entertaining love tale of 
Spanish life, in which action and inci- 
dent never flag, and passion is sufficient- 
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ly intense to keep up a good, wholesome 
thrill. 

THE Heart OF THE ANCIENT Woop. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. (New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50.) In the 
first three or four chapters of this story 
Mr. Roberts ‘lays the foundation for a 
superstructure which proves to be singu- 
larly charming in freshness of design 
and remarkable strength and evenness 
of craftsmanship. Doubtless the work of 
Kipling in the “ Jungle Books ” loosed 
upon the air an infection; at all events 
Mr. Seton-Thompson and Mr. Roberts 
have followed somewhat the current of 
the new taste for animal stories. Nor is 
this in the least suggestive of imitation or 
mere echo-writing. Mr. Thompson is as 
criginal as Kipling; so likewise is Mr. 
Roberts. We like The Heart of the An- 
cient Wood better than the talking-ani- 
mial stories. Mr. Roberts does not press 
his interpretation of animal character be- 
yond the limit of fair credulity, . His she 
bear which adopts a little girl in place of 
her murdered cub does not become hu- 
man and converse philosophically or joke 
broadly in English. She is a bear, and 
behaves as a bear possibly might. More- 
over, all the wild things introduced for 
the story’s purposes keep their wild ani- 
nial places, characters and tempers, and 
Mr. Roberts revels in the vast Canadian 
wood, suiting his style admirably to the 
exigencies of special description. Where 
this story wins artistic approbation with- 
- Out stint is in its human interest so com- 
pletely saturating the unusual, if not im- 
possible, substance chosen for use. It is 
a love story most cleverly and simply con- 
structed. The heroine is a beautiful girl 
reared in a lonely cabin amid the terrible 
yet fascinating influences of a vast forest 
wilderness. She gains the friendship of 
a she bear, and so becomes the companion 
of all wild things. When she grows to 
young womanhood her lover arrives, a 
fitting hero, and a beautiful little dra- 
matic idyl of courtship follows in which 
the bear and other savage denizens of the 
forest play the parts of subordinate ac- 
tors. The tale ends happily, and yet with 
that touch of pathos which is the badge 
of Celtic genius. From beginning to end 
The Heart of the Ancient Wood exhales 
the very essence of unshorn Nature. Mr. 
Roberts has laid upon his work the scarf 
of a well woven and delicately tinted dic- 
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tion. He is an artist whose taste never 
grovels. His story is both romantic and 
realistic, with a strain of human tender- 
ness through it like a vein of spring sun- 
shine. 


THe EVANGELIZATION OF THE WorLD 
IN THis GENERATION. By John R. 
Mott. (New York: Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions.) This 
little book should be read by all who de- 
sire to get an accurate understanding of 
one of the most influential movements in 
the line of Christian work of the present 
day. When this organization was 
started its watchword was very severely 
criticised. It was held to be unpractical, 
contrary to the best ideas of the conduct 
of missions and in general overstrained. 
It has come to be recognized on every 
hand as the reverse, largely through a 
very much better understanding as to 
what it means. It does not mean the 
Christianization of the world; it does 
mean the bringing within the reach of 
every soul the knowledge of the way of 
salvation. It does not mean that the 
present generation is to complete the 
work; it does mean that each generation 
is responsible for the evangelization of 
itself in all its parts. To understand the 
watchword in all its bearings, its oppor- 
tunities and its possibilities, one must 
know the history of the development of 
the organization, and nowhere can that 
be better learned than through this book. 
Mr. Mott, as general secretary, is best 
qualified to give it, and he has done so in 
this peculiarly straightforward, lucid 
manner. We recommend the book heart- 
ily. 

THE ProsLem oF FINAL DESTINY. 
Studied in the Light of Revised Theo- 
logical Statement. By WilliamB. Brown, 
D.D. (12mo, pp. 319. Printed for the 
Author, East Orange, N. J.) This vol- 
ume is little less than a compact statement 
of a theological system, altho each chap- 
ter in the discussion, whether of the na- 
ture and character of God, the Trinity, 
the Bible, Sin, Christ, the Atonement, is 
made to bear upon the problem of man’s 
final destiny; and the last six chapters 
of the twenty are devoted definitely to the 
question of Eschatology, ending in the 
final conclusion of eternal hope, at least 
for most people. Some will pass im- 
mediately into the higher Heavens of the 
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love of God; others, multitudes of oth- 
ers, who have been in darkness here, but 
are not wholly and hopelessly debauched, 
will pass into a condition where they will 
repent and turn to goodness and eter- 
nal life; some, it may be, will so utterly 
choose evil, here or hereafter, that they 
will eternally find their pleasure in 
wrong, and so, not so much in conscious 
misery as in moral degradation, find what 
will be their pleasure in evil. To each 
his own nature will work out his destiny. 
That such will ever be restored the au- 
thor hopes, but tremblingly. Dr. Brown 
is a retired Congregational clergyman, 
of long pastoral experience, and has 
thought much over theological questions, 
and has written with great clearness and 
force. We commend the volume espe- 
cially to those who are troubled—as who 
is not ?—over the great problem of the 
destiny of sinful men. They will find in 
it what will give them food for thought, 
and also hope; and what more can one 
expect as he faces the Barrier on the fur- 
ther side of which are the unreturning 
dead 2 ol 


AMERICA, PICTURESQUE AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE. By Joel Cook. (Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Three 
Volumes.) Among the many interest- 
ing and singularly attractive books on 
America recently published, this large 
work in three volumes profusely illus- 
trated will be sure to attract popuar at- 
tention. It is something better than 
mere perfunctory description of places 
and things, and while it does not pretend 
to be set history a vast amount of valu- 
able information is most attractively pre- 
sented to meet intelligent popular taste. 
The whole area of the United States is 
covered, and all of the most interesting 
places are described and pictured. From 
Canada to the Gulf and from Florida to 
Alaska the sketches include nearly every 
locality, scene and condition likely to be 
thought of by the inquiring reader. Ta- 
bles of contents and a full index complete 
this really valuable work. 


Ian Hamitton’s Marcu. By Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) As 
time draws us further and further away 
from the storm and stress of the Boer 
war, books like this must become very 
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important. We shall presently have a 
good perspective and a calmer judgment 
than we are now aided by, and all these 
details plumped down on the field by 
courageous and competent observers will 
be the very substance of history. Mr. 
Churchill’s book is made up largely of his 
letters and dispatches from Africa to the 
London Morning Post; but it also in- 
cludes interesting extracts from the 
Diary of Lieutenant H. Frankland, kept 
during his stay in Pretoria as a prisoner 
of war. A fine portrait of Ian Hamilton 
faces the title page, and there are service- 
able maps and plans and an Appendix 
containing a statement of the composition 
of General Hamilton’s force and a list of 
the actions he fought and the places cap- 
tured by him. The style is clear, bold 
and engaging, while the campaign his- 
tory is, of course, of the most thrilling 
nature. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. A Tale. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. With An Intro- 
duction by Henry James. (New York: 
‘he Century Company. $1.00, net.) 
There is something so much like the 
plainest sort of commonsense in Mr. 
Henry James’s introductory essay to this 
handsome edition of The Vicar of Wake- 
field, that despite the finicalities of style 
with which Mr. James has chosen to ex- 
press his critical observations, we won- 
der why the thing he does has not been 
boldly and sincerely done before. As an 
iconoclast breaking up, not an idol, but _ 
the worship of an idol, Mr. James goes 
gingerly and softly at his work. He 
wonders delicately (taking stock of the 
perennial praise of the Vicar) how it can 
be that the story goes on its unhindered 
way from edition to edition down the 
publishing ages. His final judgment 
would seem to be—for he really slips 
around it—that Goldsmith’s masterpiece 
has the one necessary quality of an en- 
during work of literary art: amenity. He 
further hints that beyond amenity The 
Vicar cannot be said to pass—that it real- 
ly has nothing else to account for its im- 
mortality—and we are to take the old 
book without criticism, keep it sacred 
from the analysis which would certainly 
destroy its claims to greatness. The pub- 
lishers have made this edition all that the 
book-lover could wish for within ordinary 
bounds. 
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CLEARING Houses; THeErr History, 
METHODS AND ADMINISTRATION. By 
James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the 
Fourth National Bank of the City of New 
York. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $2.50.) This is the second edition 
of an excellent work, historical, descrip- 
tive, and explanatory, wich should be in 
the reference library of every banker and 
student of finance. Mr. Cannon has 
written a history of the leading clearing 
heuses in this country, Canada, Great 
Britain and Japan, describing clearly 
their functions and methods. Inter- 
esting chapters concerning’ the special 
functions of these institutions, includ- 
ing the issue of loan certificates and 
other measures for the mutual sup- 
port of banks and for the public good 
in times of stress, suggest the lines 
which the development of the clearing 
house system will probably follow. The 
book is handsomely published and has a 
very full index. 


On THE WING oF Occasions. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) By 
virtue of their freshness and dramatic 
vigor these stories mark a new advance 
in Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s versatile 
and always delightful literary work. The 
sub-title of the book is: “ The Authorized 
Version of Certain Curious Episodes of 
the Late Civil War, Including the Hither- 
to Suppressed Narrative of the Kidnap- 
ping of President Lincoln.” There are 
five of the stories, ‘“‘ Why the Confeder- 
acy Failed,” “In the Order of Prov- 
idence,” ‘ The Troubles of Martin Coy,” 
“The Kidnapping of President Lin- 
coln,’ and “ The Whims of Captain Mc- 
Carthy.” Mystery is used with excel- 
lent effect, good detectives are baffled, 
plots and counter-plots abound. Mr. 
Harris tells his stories with charming 
sincerity of style, leads us by the nose, in- 
terests us in friend and foe and always at 
the end leaves a strong impression. In- 
deed, these stories are masterpieces in 
their way, and show that the creator of 
“Uncle Remus ” can carve ivory as well 
as ebony and make his statues live and 
breathe. 


THE WorLD OF THE GREAT FOorEST. 
How Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects 
Talk, Think, Work and Live. By Paul 
Du_ Chaillu. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) A large vol- 
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ume, with over fifty illustrations, treat- 
ing, in a most entertaining style, of ani- 
mals, birds, reptiles and insects, and at- 
tempting to explain how they communi- 
cate their thoughts, impulses and desires. 
Mr. Du Chaillu is certainly well equipped 
for this sort of work. His stories, in 
which he makes the denizens of the great 
forest talk like people, have doubtless 
been suggested to him by Mr. Kipling’s 
jungle books; but they have the value of 
embodying a great many facts about ani- 
mal and insect life which will be instruct- 
ive as well as pleasing to young readers. 
It will be a good holiday gift-book. 


THE GOLDEN BooK OF VENICE. A 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 
(New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50.) A romance set in the frame of 


cld time Venetian life and colored with 


the religious intrigues of the ruling spir- 
its. The story abounds in eloquent, al- 
most gorgeous descriptive passages which 
link together the somewhat scattered dra- 
matic scenes and incidents. Venice is 
well presented, as if in small water-color 
drawings, brilliant but not altogether 
complete. The Golden Book is well 
named, for upon its pages lies the sunny 
splendor of the old romantic opulence in 
which Venice swam more than three hun- 
dred years ago. 


Was iT RicuT To Forcive? JA Do- 
mestic Romance. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50.) A story of marriage, estrange- 
ment, wickedness, goodness, forgiveness 
and happiness at last. Mrs. Barr tells 
it all with great power, and makes her 
point clearly. Those readers who like 
novels with lessons in them may rely 
upon finding their own in Was It Right 
to Forgive? At times the lesson seems 
to get the better of the story, and upon 
the whole, we do not class the book with 
Mrs. Barr’s best. 


Tue Bronz—E BuppHa. A MysTERY.. 


By Cora Linn Daniels. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.) Those who like 
mystery done up in large doses will find 
this story quite acceptable.  Altho its 
scene is laid in New York, and at the 
present time, it reads like an Oriental 
dream. As a piece of romance, searcely 
credible even to the imagination of a 
confirmed dreamer, it is clevely done. 
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Literary Notes. 


ALExts Krausse, whose volumes on Rus- 
sia and China have excited fa,orable com- 
ment, has in the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
a book’on “ The Far East.” 


....The December number of The Smart 
Set has a large number of interesting articles. 
The Smart Set has already justified its exist- 
ence, and within its field is a great success. 


....1wo more new maganizes have reached 
our desk, Good Cheer, a monthly magazine 
for cheerful thinkers, edited by Nixon Water- 
man, and published by Forbes & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and The Literanian, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of good litera- 
ture, published by J. R. Cole & Co., of New 
York. Good Cheer needs no comment. Its 
title explains it sufficiently. The Literanian 
is a general illustrated magazine, but it is im- 
posible to tell just yet what new field it ex- 
pects to occupy. It does not give as much 
reading matter as the popular monthlies. 


....The Historical Manuscripts’ Commis- 
sion of the American Historical Association 
has commissioned Herbert Friedenwald to 
prepare for publication the papers of the late 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase. They will be 
printed by the Government. The largest body 
of the Chase papers are in the possession of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and have 
been forwarded to him to be edited. He asks 
that any Chase letters or papers in private 
hands may be sent either in the original or in 
careful copies to him, 1300 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, and such originals will be re- 
turned as soon as they can be copied. 


....Sixteen years is a long time in the life 
of elderly men, and it is sixteen years since 
the revisers of the English Bible concluded 
and published their work. Of the American 
revisers there remain, we believe, of the Old 
Testament section only Professors George E. 
Day, Charles M. Mead, Howard Osgood and 
John De Witt; while of the New Testament 
section we .can recall only ex-President 
Dwight, Professors J. Henry Thayer and 
Matthew B. Riddle. It is a somewhat serious 
task which these men have undertaken to edit 
the edition of the Bible in which the American 
corrections not accepted by the English re- 
visers are to be incorporated. It is necessary 
not simply to do the easy mechanical work of 
inserting the corrections noted in the index, 
but to see that those which have been over- 
looked, belonging to any category, are all dis- 
covered. Besides this, new headings are to 
be given to the chapters, and editions are to 
be printed with biblical references to parallel 
and explanatory passages. This will be the 
first edition of the Bible ever printed in which 
consistently the word Jehovah takes the place 
of Lord, where the name occurs in the He- 
brew. We are glad to say that this change 
had the approval of Prof. W. H. Green, who 


died lately at Princeton. The work of editing 
1S now substantially complete, and it will be 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons next May 
or earlier, 


Literature—Pebbles 
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Pebbles. 


“ Every man has his limitations.” “ Yes; 
but even after he reaches them he keeps 
on thinking his salary ought to be raised just 
the same.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


....Clerk: “ Perhaps you'd like to look at 
some goods a little more expensive than these.” 
Shopper: “ Not. necessarily, but I would like 
to look at some of better quality.”——Philadel- 
phia Press. 


....‘ Johnny,” said the Sunday school 
teacher to a small pupil, ‘what is a centu- 
rion?” ‘“ He’s a feller what rides a hundred 
miles on a bike,” promptly answered Johnny.— 
The Sunday School Times. 


....‘I notice your husband has taken a 
great interest in politics.” “He has indeed.” 
* They say he has an ambition to be Vice-Presi- 
dent.” “TI don’t know of anything he is better 
qualified to be president of.”—North American 
Review. 


....-Brown: “I understand that Senator 
Green wanted you to act as his private secre- 
tary.” Simmons: “He did; but I wouldn’t 
accept the position, because I should have to 
sign everything Green, per Simmons.”—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


....'' Hello, Jones, moving again so soon? 
I thought you were perfectly satisfied with 
your present home.” “I was, old man, but 
the fact is our sitting room is covered with a 
goldenrod pattern and I can’t cure my hay 
fever at all. The landlady won’t repaper it, 
and so we have, to move.”—Puck. 


....‘It is’ rumored that the Pure Food 
cranks are after the Chicago packers,” said the 
first Texas steer, “ to have them put their beef 
up in glass instead of tins, hereafter.” 
“Well?” remarked the second steer, indiffer- 
ently. “ Well, wouldn’t that jar you?”— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 


....Dr. Wines, principal of a boys’ school, 
one day had occasion to cane a boy and it is 
to be supposed did the work very thoroughly. 
The lad took his revenge in a way that the 
doctor himself could not help laughing at. Dr. 
Wines’ front door bore a plate on which was 
the one word “‘ Wines.” The boy wrote an addi- 
tion in big letters, so that the inscription ran: 
“Wines and other lickers.”—Sporting Life. 


...-ANNOUNCEMENT. Wrinkle’s numerous 
and intelligent male and female subscribers 
will be pleased to learn that among Wrinkle’s 
eminent contributors will positively not be the 
following: Edward W. Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, will not write an article 
on Cigarette Smoking in the University. Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis has not promised to 
contribute a Sermon. England’s Poet Lau- 
reate, Alfred Austin, has not agreed to favor 
our dear readers with an Epic. Other Promi- 
net Writers who will not contribute to Wrin- 
kle’s pages are: Hamilton W. Mabie, Mark 
Twain, Wm. Dean Howells, Henry James, 
James Lane Allen, Joel Chandler Harris and 
many others.—University of Michigan Wrin- 


kle, 


EDITORIALS. 


Thanksgiving. 


Tuis is the last Thanksgiving of the 
nineteenth century. It has been a cen- 
tury to be proud of and to be thankful for. 
From first to last it has been a march of 
manhood. Ideas, not arms, have grown 
triumphant. The ethics of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the American 
Constitution have claimed the allegiance 
of the world. Mankind is daring to make 
politics conform to moral law. 

What a contrast with that day when 
the Puritans first thanked God for boun- 
teous harvests—of corn, beans and pump- 
kins. If the agriculture of to-day could 
look on those fields which surrounded 
Massachusetts Bay it would not be loud 
in its rejoicing. Our harvests.are not 
only bounteous, but their variety is stead- 
ily growing in quality and quantity. One 
a a horticulturist writers recently 
said: 


“T have this year eighty varieties of grapes, 
twenty-nine varieties of plums,, forty varieties 
of apples, twelve varieties of pears, besides 


small fruits in great profusion. I have mar- 
keted one hundred bushels of raspberries, fifty 
of currants, two hundred barrels of apples, and 
have one ton of grapes. My greatest puzzle is 
to find room to test the new varieties that are 
constantly coming into bearing.” 


The greatest wonder as well as the great- 
est pleasure of tilling the earth is the con- 
stant appearance of new and better sorts 
of fruits and vegetables. The idea of ev- 
olution is so distinctly emphasized by na- 
ture that the agriculturist seems to be 
working alongside an infinite Creator, 
and interpreting his will and wisdom in 
ever better flowers and fruits. The nine- 
teenth century may justly be termed the 
age of agricultural wonders. Forty years 
ago a single ton of grapes was rolled 
into. New York City, and it swamped 
the market. It would now be absorbed 
in a single street ; while another hundred 
carloads might follow in rapid succes- 
sion. But this is not the chief wonder. 
We would not to-day make use of the 
fruits of half a century ago. The Bart- 
lett pear and the Concord grape marked 


the swinging open of a door of inventive 
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skill in horticulture. This sort.of zeal is 
the result of science applied to everyday 
life. It seems probable that we shall soon 
see land tillage elevated to the level of the 
laboratory. 

But it little matters in which direction 
we turn;-we can hardly bring ourselves 
to a thought of that life which went on 
without our commonest necessities. We 
are now preparing to light and heat our 
homes by electricity. In 1800 we had not 
even reached the age of coal and steam. 
There was not an oil well, or even a 
match, in the world; the best light to be 
obtained was'a tallow candle. The farm- 
er reaped his grain by hand, because in 
McCormick’s brain the great reaper was 
not yet born. Ox teams were fast enough 
for most services; and not seldom did 
they stand meekly in front of the church 
door on Sunday. Steam did not begin 
to exert power until 1830. In 1840 who- 
ever went westward from New York 
counted it a vast achievement to go by 
cars which he must change,at Pough- 
keepsie, at Albany, at Johnstown, at 
Utica, at Syracuse, and at Rochester be- 
fore he could reach Buffalo. At each 
point he must attend to his own baggage, 
and if the train was not on time he might 
be compelled to wait from six to twelve 
hours for another. At Albany he crossed 
by a ferry, and was not seldom left over 
night; for the trains started fairly on 
time, whatever they might do about 
reaching their destination. 

Whatever we may think or feel about 
material progress, far more wonderful is 
the moral evolution of this passing cen- 
tury. At its threshold stood two men of 
nearly equally massive intellect; equally 
fearless to break with the past, and equal- 
ly able to construct the future—Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Thomas Jefferson. The 


‘first stood for brute power ; the second for 


the reign of moral rightness. To-day the 
world is strewed with the débris of Na- 
poleonism; and it is glorious with the 
monuments of our greatest statesman, 
Jefferson. The law of civilization was 
then conquest ; while slavery was its uni- 
versal custom. To-day we have not a 
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civilized nation that tolerates human 
bondage ; while colonial subjugation has 
changed for a brotherhood of peoples. 
The Declaration of Independence, which 
was then pronounced by England un- 
workable, has proved to have a basis in 
universal conscience. 

In the Church there has been a widen- 
ing of fellowship, a closing up of family 
breaches, a general conviction that the 
golden rule is as workable in human in- 
tercourse as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has proved to’ be in politics. Sects 
are recognizing that their existence is as 
individuals, not for themselves, but for 
others. Theology has lost not in the 
least iota love for God and upward-look- 
ing; but is slowly being readjusted to 
modern science in the place of ancient 
science. The God of to-day is a God near 
at hand and not afar off. Atheism, in- 
stead of gaining ground, is passing out of 
the sphere of scholarship. 

In education, above all else, progress 
has been revolutionary. The century 
opened without co-education, without 
Normal schools, without a State system 
of education. Co-education began with 
Asa Mahan and Oberlin College in 1835. 
Normal schools and States supervision 
or common schools began with Horace 
Mann about 1830. Michigan in 1818 
created the first State university; and 
Virginia soon followed—both of these 
universities being the direct work, or the 
inspiration, of Thomas Jefferson. Prob- 
ably at no point of social evolution are 
we just now so confident of a magnificent 
future as we are in our educational sys- 
tem. Leading the world, in the thought 
of universal freedom of our schools, and 
in the determination that every citizen 
shall have equal rights to knowledge, we 
find that we are only on the threshold of 
still greater progress. 

Our social progress gives us even bet- 
ter cause for thanksgiving. The tem- 
perance reform began about 1820. Be- 
fore that every home had its sideboard. 
Ministers drank drams; and deacons 
ran distilleries. The reform went like 
prairie fire through every rank of so- 
ciety. We have by no means complete- 
ly mastered intemperance, but we are 
many milestones ahead of 1800. Bribery 
was so common that tables were set out in 
public, on which were openly placed the 
Price of voters. As late as 1870 saloons 


* ee 
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were open around our polls, and voters 
staggered to deposit their bargained bal- 
lots. The progress to sobriety and hon- 
esty cannot but be satisfactory to the stu- 
dent of history. Slavery has been wiped 
out—not only in America, but from all 
civilization. Humanity has become an 
international fact. Arbitration is ac- 
cepted as the force to displace war. We 
believe that we are not far from universal 
peace. . 

These are but a few of the reasons for 
thanking God as the nineteenth century 
makes way for the twentieth. The earth 
is the Lord’s; and the fullness thereof; 
the world, and they that dwell therein. 
This is the generation of them that seek 
him! Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
even lift up ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in! 


md 


The Coming Session of 
Congress. 


Many important questions press for- 
ward for consideration and action in the 
session of Congress whichis now at hand. 
Concerning some of them there must be 
legislation before adjournment. Con- 
cerning certain others action ought not 
to be postponed for a year or more; but 
we must not forget that this session will 
of necessity be a short one, and that the 
annual appropriation bills will consume 
the greater part of it. There will be less - 
than seventy working days, and Congress 
rarely gets a good start until after the 
holiday recess. How can it make the best 
use of this brief period, with due allow- 
ance for reasonable freedom of debate? 
The program must be made by a proc- 
ess of selection, for in this way the best 
results can be obtained. 

First, the army. On this subject 
prompt action is imperatively demanded 
by the situation. If none should be taken, 
the nation’s military forces, now number- 
ing nearly 100,000 men, would be re- 
duced by law on July Ist to only 27,000. 
The needed legislation should be enacted 
in the early part of the session, in order 
that ships going out to bring back from 
the Philippines those volunteers who do 
not desire to remain in the service may 
carry other men to fill their places. Gen. 
MacArthur has about 70,000 men, and 
he says this force should not be reduced 
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for some time to come. Some suggest 
that the law which determines the size of 
the army until July 1st should be ex- 
tended for two years. This makeshift 
should be rejected. Congress should cre- 
ate a regular army of 75,000 men, and 
provide for the addition of 25,000 or even 
50,000 volunteers when they are needed. 
The force now employed should not be 
reduced in size, hut steps should be taken 
to improve the organization and quality 
of it. There was never anything more 
ridiculous in an American political cam- 
paign than the cry of “ militarism ” over 
the maintenance of the army now in serv- 
ice. A vast majority of the people will 
support Congress in its application of the 
rules of common sense to the situation. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty. 
The Senate should ratify this in its orig- 
inal form. It is an agreement of the 
highest character, and the negotiation of 
it has been one of the noblest achieve- 
ments of Mr. McKinley’s first term. The 
fortification amendment proposed by the 
committee should be withdrawn or voted 
down, and the United States should glad- 
ly welcome the joint guarantee of the 
world’s civilized powers for the main- 
tenance of an open and neutral waterway 
across the isthmus. 

The Hepburn Nicaragua Canal bill. 
This should be thrown out of the Senate 
by unanimous vote. It insolently ignores 
not only the solemn treaty obligations of 
the nation, but also the fresh compact 
proposed and negotiated by the President 
who was elected by the party with which 
the author of the bill is associated. The 
nation was disgraced by the passage of it 
in the House. . 

The interoceanic canal. The ratifica- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty should 
be followed by legislation providing for 
the construction of a canal by the Gov- 
ernment in accord with the terms of that 
treaty—legislation shaped by the forth- 
coming report of the Canal Commission 
and ‘by such treaty agreements as the 
President may make with the govern- 
ments controlling the route. selected. 
Probably it will be feasible for Congress 
to provide at this session for the begin- 
ning of this great work. 

The gold standard law. This should 
be completed and perfected by the enact- 
ment of certain provisions of the original 
House bill which the Senate rejected. 
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Let us have a plain declaration that all 
our national obligations are payable in 
gold, and a specific provision for the re- 
demption of silver dollars in gold on 
demand. 

Reduction of war taxes. The Ways 
and Means Committee will have ready at 
the beginning of the session a bill cutting 
off about $30,000,000 of the stamp taxes 
imposed on account of the war with 
Spain. The passage of this measure 
ought to consume very little time. 

The ship subsidy bill. This should be 
withdrawn and consigned to the Con- 
gressional waste-basket. It is not a good 
bill. The assertion that the people in- 
dorsed it at the recent election is not true. 
We do not believe that one-tenth of them 
would vote for it at an election in which 
it was the sole issue. The support of it 
in its original form by party leaders was 
a political blunder. It would be a polit- 
ical blunder to procure or to demand the 
enactment of it now as a party measure. 
It is by such legislation that Bryanism is 
nourished. If the leaders of the majority 
insist upon pressing this bill to a vote, we 
hope there will be sturdy oppositio 
enough to defeat it. 

Re-apportionment. The arrangement 
of representation in the House upon a 
new ratio will require some time. A ratio 
that would prevent loss in any State 
would increase the entire number of 
members bythirty. The question whether 
the ratio should be low enough to prevent 
the loss of a district in any State is not of 
great importance. Justice and the Con- 
stitution require a reduction of repre- 
sentation in the Southern States that 
have disfranchised a great majority of 
their negro voters. But it is said that the 
data needed for legislation on this sub- 
ject are not now available, that the ses- 
sion will be too short for the debate that 
the question would excite, and that the 
President is unwilling that the matter 
should be taken up. The present Con- 
gress, however, should provide for an 
inquiry as to the disfranchisement. of 
voters in any State. The results of this 
investigation would be a basis for action 
hereafter. 

A Pacific cable. The surveys for the 


‘entire: route from San Francisco to the 


Philippines have been completed, and at 
this session Congress ought at least to 
provide for laying a cable between Cali- 
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fornia and Hawaii. The line should be 
owned by the Government, and it should 
be extended to: Luzon. 

These are the leading subjects to which 
Congress will devote its attention. It 
should also, and probably it will, pass the 
Spooner resolution giving the President 
civil power in the Philippines until peace 
on the islands and a needed supply of in- 
formation from the Taft Commission 
shall open the way for legislation. If the 
industrial commission were not taking 
testimony about what are called trusts, it 
would be advisable to order an inquiry 
concerning them. The situation in Cuba 
calls for no legislation now; but Mr. 
Foraker’s committee should ascertain 
why the Federals in Porto Rico declined 
to vote at the recent election. Some 
work that should be done this winter will 
go over when the hour for adjournment 
arrives, and thus be deferred for a long 
time; but if wise action shall have been 
taken concerning the army, the canal 
treaty, the canal, subsidies, the gold 
standard, re-apportionment, and _ the 
taxes, the record will be a very good one 
for a short session. 


Resignation of President 
Gilman. 


THE resignation of Dr. Daniel C. Gil- 
man after twenty-five years of service as 
President of Johns Hopkins University 
will bring to an end what we venture to 
call the most distinguished, the most use- 
ful, the most epochal incumbency in the 
history of American education. We do 
not mean to say that other college or uni- 
versity presidents have not been as able 
men or as good teachers; but not one of 
them has been able or. been favored to 
make such an advance and such a revolu- 
tion in the development of American 
learning. We do not forget what Har- 
vard has done under President Eliot, nor 
what was the growth of Princeton under 
President McCosh, nor what President 
White did for Cornell, nor what Presi- 
dent Harper did for Chicago, nor how 
wonderfully and how suddenly Colum- 
bia University and the University of 
Pennsylvania have grown from insignifi- 
cance into greatness; nor do we forget 
such teachers as Presidents Woolsey and 
Hopkins and Seelye; but not one of these 
institutions and not one of these men has 
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left such an impress on American schol- 
arship as have the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and President Gilman. 

The step from the college to the uni- 
versity was first fully taken by Johns 
Hopkins, and for this the credit is due to 
President Gilman. Before Johns Hop- 
kins was. started there was no such thing 
in this country as a real university. The 
institutions that were taking the name of 
university were either mere colleges or 
less; or they were supplying only certain 
miscellaneous post-graduate courses for 
students who could not go to Germany. 
If there was a wide-awake college pro- 
fessor anywhere who knew enough to ad- 
vise his bright students to pursue further 
study, he told them to go to a German 
university because there was no Ameri- 
can university. But when Johns Hop- 
kins gave his Baltimore & Ohio stock 
to found an institution, Dr. Gilman was 
called to be its first president. He saw 
that the time was ripe to create an Amer- 
ican university, and this he did. It was 
not a college; it had for years no college 
classes. It was simply a university, where 
the principal studies in philosophy, ‘phi-: 
lology, science or sociology could be pur-: 
sued under the most competent teachers 
as thoroughly as in Germany. It was 
doctors in philosophy, it was: college pro- 
fessors, which this university was to pro- 
duce. 

How the bright students flocked to 
Johns Hopkins University! How eager- 
ly its fellowships were sought! Each de- 
partment had its head professor, then its 
assistant professors, and its instructors, 
and its special library, and best of all, its 
seminar. Such eagerness to learn had 
never been seen in America. The pro- 
fessors were chosen with consummate 
intelligence, Americans, if a Gildersleeve 
was to be found, or the most promising 
English zoologist or German Semitist. : 
The buildings were not wonderful, but 
the teachers were the best, and around 
the seminar tables, in Baltimore, hitherto 
without fame in education, sat the choic- 
est young scholars from all our colleges. 
From those seats they went forth by the 
score to be college professors. The Johns 
Hopkins Ph.D. ‘degree was evidence 
enough of competent scholarship. 

All this was the work of Daniel C. Gil- 
man. He conceived the type which the 
University should’ take. He chose the 
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professors. Hé worked out the plan. He 
had the breadth of culture, the love of 
many sciences, the experience as a 
teacher, the strength and the gracious- 
ness, that made all this actual. He wast- 
ed no money on buildings; he put it in 
men. It was scholarship he wanted, not 
show of stone. With his gentleness, his 
positiveness, his self-dependence, he went 
forward, working out his own plan, and 
in it creating a new type, not quite Ger- 
man, but with all the excellences of the 
best German universities, and without 
their defects. 

When the pattern was set it was speed- 
ily imitated. Harvard and Yale followed 
fast on, butadding their university courses 
to the predominant undergraduate course. 
Columbia and Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania hastened with the flattery of their 
imitation. Several of the State universi- 
ties tried to do somewhat the same. Then 
came President Harper and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with more money, fol- 
lowing, with variations, the Baltimore 
plan. Now every large institution wants 
to do what Johns Hopkins first showed 
to be right. 

After a quarter of a century of such 
work, now in his seventieth year, Presi- 
dent Gilman has the right to ask to be re- 
lieved of his heavy load. It has been 
made heavier by the reduction in the in- 
come of the University caused by the de- 
preciation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
stock. It is an immediate misfortune to 
the institution to bear its founder’s name. 
So long as an institution’s name seems to 
be designed to halo him with glory, no 
one else cares to give to it. Not till he 
is forgotten and the name comes to be- 
long solely to it can such an institution 
expect to get benefactions from others. 
We have quite forgotten whether there 
ever was a Mr. Harvard or Mr. Yale; 
and we are in the way to forget whether 
there was a Mr. Cornell. Johns Hopkins 
is still handicapped by its name, as well 
as by its location, where people have not 
yet learned to give to the University, as 
they do in Boston, while its endowment 
has seriously lost its earning power. It 
will be the task of the successor to Presi- 
dent Gilman to find the money needed to 
move Johns Hopkins out of the city into 
the suburbs, where thirty acres will pro- 
vide room for buildings worthy of the in- 
stitution, and allow its further growth. 
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This is a task for a youngef ian, while 
President Gilman shall give his new leis- 
ure to the studies for which his adminis- 
trative duties have hitherto allowed no 
time. He has well earned his rest. 


oh 


Tammany Too. 


One blunder is forever repeated in the 
history of New York municipal politics. 
Whenever vice and crime become so in- 
tolerable that decent citizens are aroused 
to undertake reforms, the cry goes forth 
that we can never have honest govern- 
ment in this town until Tammany has 
been overthrown. In this belief heroic 
but spasmodic campaigns are waged. 
Such was the campaign which followed 
the exposure of the Tweed ring; the re- 
volt of the County Democracy, which led 
to the election of Mayor Hewitt; and the 
campaign which put the Strong adminis- 
tration in power. On each of these occa- 
sions, and on some others, good people 
sanguinely believed that at last moral re- 
spectability was on top and that good 
government was practically assured. But 
after every one of these exploits Tam- 
many returned to power. 

It is a habit hard to rid one’s self of— 
this of believing that all good is in one 
political organization and all evil in the 
other, and that only by keeping the good 
organization permanently in administra- 
tive office can upright and efficient gov- 
ernment be maintained. Nevertheless, 
every sane man knows well enough that 
this belief, in the gently satirical phrase 
of Solomon, is vanity. 

-In a republic, where politics are con- 
ducted by parties, no one party can con- 
tinue forever in office, and republican 
government could not be perpetuated if 
the unbroken rule of one political or- 
ganization were possible. With chang- 
ing conditions of population and of in- 
dustry, with the fluctuation of public 
opinion on great questions of public ‘pol- | 
icy, majorities crumble and minorities are 
built up into great pluralities. Power 
passes almost rhythmically from one party 
to the other. This fact everybody knows, 
yet, knowing it, nearly everybody stupid- 
ly forgets or ignores it when he becomes 
interested in questions of reform. 

- The practical lesson is too plain to be 
mistaken by the dullest. In a democracy 
we can have good government only if the 
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forces of righteousness are numerous 
and powerful enough to compel both par- 
ties to observe the fundamental precepts 
of common morality. Differ on ques- 
tions of expediency we do. Differ on 
questions of political policy we must. 
Differ on problems of centralization and 
of home rule; on problems of expansion 
and of internal development; on prob- 
lems of taxation, of tariff, of money, per- 
haps we always shall: but to differ on the 
Ten Commandments is to confess that 
republican government is a failure, and 
that social disintegration has begun. If 
the experiment of democracy is to be car- 
ried to a triumphant success here in the 
United States we must all be able to feel 
confident equally that the Republican 
party will not use political power to cre- 
ate a gigantic plutocracy, and that the 
Democratic party will not repudiate in- 
debtedness or countenance any trampling 
upon civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

In like manner, in the municipal poli- 
tics of the greatest American city, we 
must have complete assurance that, 
whether the elections place adminis- 
tration in the hands of: the Republican 
party, of the Citizens’ Union or other re- 
form organization, or of Tammany Hall 
itself, the vagaries of popular choice will 
make no difference in matters of bed 
rock morality. A change of administra- 
tion must make no difference in common 
honesty, no difference in the effort to sup- 
press crime and to diminish vice. In the 


twentieth century as in the nineteenth, — 


Tammany, or the elements of the popu- 
lation that are now organized in Tam- 
many, will be in power from time to time, 
and from time to time its opponents will 
be in power. To assume that one or the 
other can be kept permanently out of the 
administrative offices is to surrender the 
whole fight for morality and to confess 
one’s self a simpleton. 

This means that the problem of reform 
in New York City must be taken hold of 
far more aggressively and far more un- 
selfishly than it has been grappled with 
hitherto. The time has come when every 
honorable man must do his part in de- 
manding decency, whatever the political 
organization to which he belongs. We 
must get the fact into our heads that Re- 
publican, Tammany and reform organi- 
zations: alike are not ends, but means. 
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They are not principals, but agents, and 
the principal whose will they must all be 
made to do is the great public itself, 
which is not corrupt and is not altogether 
a fool. So long as good citizens are so 
faint-hearted, so indifferent, so fond of 
their own ease or so wedded to partisan- 


ship that they throw up the fight when- 


ever Tammany returns to power, they 
need not expect to accomplish permanent 
results. 

In the last analysis all this means that 
Tammany no less than the rest of New 
York must be decent, and must be com- 
pelled to govern decently when it is in 
power ; and the reply that such a task is 
impossible cannot be admitted. The task 
is not impossible. In Tammany Hall are 
men, and always have been men, of in- 
tellectual ability and upright principle. 
The cohorts of voters that follow the lead 
of Tammany are composed for the most 
part of respectable men who get their 
bread by work and not by crime, but who 
are bled and held in fear by vicious ele- 
ments which too. long have controlled 
the whole Tammany organization. With 
the co-operation of law-abiding citizens 
of all parties in vigilantly watching the 
conduct of the police, of the Board of 
Public Works, of the Departments of 
Charities and of Correction, of the Board 
of Health, and of other branches of the 
city government, the decent element in 
Tammany would be able to obtain con- 
trol of the organization and to make it 
decent throughout. 

All this can be done, and nothing less 
than this should satisfy the reformers or 
the people. That even an irresponsible 
boss within the Tammany machine can 
be made to bend before a storm of popu- 
lar indignation has been demonstrated in 
Mr. Croker’s sudden decision to discoun- 
tenance the more flagrant violations of 
law within the police department. The 
public must take him at his word, not in 
the sense. of lying back and dreaming 
that without further fuss Tammany will 
clean its stables, but by holding the or- 
ganization remorselessly to account for 
what it does or fails to do. Mr. Croker’s 
about face was forced by wealthy and 
prominent men in the Tammany organi- 
zation, who were in a position to say to 
the boss that their support would be 
withdrawn unless some respect were paid 
henceforth to the demands of decency. 
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In whatever political organization they 
are found, such men, when they take 
such steps, must be backed up by the 
public.. © 3 


The Horse of To day and To- 
morrow. 


THE horse is not a back number. He 
was very much in evidence at the Na- 
tional Showheld in Madison Square Gar- 
den last week. More well dressed peo- 
ple bought admission: tickets at long 
prices than at any previous show, and 
openly expressed their admiration of the 
well groomed animals in the arena where 
the judges distributed blue, red, yellow 
and white rosets with an air of cold im- 
partiality. The bicycle fever and the au- 
tomobile fad have not displaced the well 
bred horse. He is too firmly intrenched 
in the affections of mankind for that. For 
more than thirty centuries he ‘has been 
the idolized servant of wandering tribes, 
and has commanded the respect of every 
stage of civilization. The loftier the civ- 
ilization the greater is the thought and 
care given to him. Contrast the highly 
organized, perfectly balanced and well 
schooled horse of to-day with the diminu- 
tive, slovenly gaited and rough haired ani- 
mal of the dark ages and you will see how 
his evolution has kept pace with the de- 
velopment of mankind. He figures con- 
spicuously in our literature; poets have 
sung his. praises and: historians have 
chronicled his achievements; he is en- 
deared to us by sentiment, and it does not 
seem possible for mechanical inventions 
to dislodge him. Do you-know of a boy 
who is fond of vigorous life in the open 
air, who loves the fields where the 
meadow lark sings, who would hesitate 
to exchange a bicycle for a live pony? 
The mastery of real flesh and blood, the 
control of a spirit as proud as his own, 
fascinates him and gratifies his ambition. 
Later the passion of the boy. dominates 
the man. 

The excellence of the modern horse is 
traced to the Byerly Turk, the Godolphin 
Arabian and the Darley Arabian, about 
each of which much fiction has been writ- 
ten. These horses possessed traits so 
strongly marked as to be transmitted with 
a reasonable degree of certainty. When 
transferred from the scanty herbage of 
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the desert to the generous pastures of 
England, and bred for a purpose, these 
stallions established a breed of admitted 
merit which has improved from genera- 
tion to generation. Through racing 
tests weak individuals were eliminated 
and the survivors strengthened the breed 
and firmly fixed the type. The thorough- 
bred race horse is generally recognized 
as a fundamental factor in breeding, and 
it is not strange that he should be given 
first place in horse show and other com- 
petitions. Rysdyk’s. Hambletonian, the 
great progenitor of the American trotter, 
was descended in the male line from .a 
thoroughbred, and the leaven of the Or- 
loff, the trotter of Russia, is thorough- 
bred blood. The intelligent use of this 
composite blood, breeding in and in for 
a purpose, has fixed the type almost as 
securely as the race horse type is fixed 
and trotters are produced with uni- 
formity. Some, as a matter of course, 
are more perfectly balanced than 
others and develop a higher rate of speed, 
but this uncertainty adds to the charm 
of breeding. Before the Civil War the 
race horse was more identified with the 
South than the North. Luxury was 
abridged in the South during the serious 
yearsof reconstruction,and the race horse 
was given a prominent place in the 
amusements of the North. The develop- 
ment of the resources of the South has 
enriched families there, and these want to 
ride and drive better horses than former- 
ly, and to use better carriages. Within a 
year horse shows have been established 
in New Orleans, St. Louis, Atlanta and 
Louisville, and the tendency of these is 
to give value to the schooled horse of 
symmetry and to make him more and 
more of a factor in social functions. The 
horse shows of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Long Branch, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Denver and elsewhere 
in the North have increased enormously 
the demand for good horses, and all.sorts 
of prices are paid for animals that stand 
a chance of winning championship hon- 
ors. The bicycle and the automobile are 
good in their way; we have no fault to 
find with them; but they do not live and 
breathe, are not in sympathy with our 
changing moods, are not responsive to 
our will and touch, are not sociable com- 
panions in long or short journeys, and 
unless human nature radically changes 
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will not catse the curtain to fise upon a 
horseless age. War is always regrettable, 
but the nation forced to draw the sword 
which strikes quickest and hardest 
emerges from the smoke of conflict with 
victory. The lesson of the British cam- 
paign in South Africa has been taken. to 
heart. The Boers for months held a 
greatly superior force at bay because the 
horse gave mobility to their little army. 
Celerity of movement made one mounted 
soldier as effective as three soldiers on 
foot.. One of the present aims of breed- 
ers is to supply horses for cavalry and. ar- 
tillery. The armed world is eagerly hunt- 
ing for such horses. Only on hard and 
smooth roads is reliance placed in vehicles 
propelled by steam or electricity. On the 
thousands of miles of country roads, 
where hills, mud and snow are encoun- 
tered, the horse is supreme. The test of 
ages has 'made him indispensable. The 
farmer is loyal to him, not merely because 
love of him is bred in the bone, but be- 
cause his disappearance would cripple 
farming operations. The ranch bred 
horse has had his day; the fruits of hap- 
hazard breeding are not satisfactory to a 
progressive people; but the horse bred 
for style, symmetry, courage, docility 
and action is a greater favorite than ever 
before. Demand for him outruns sup- 
ply. “ 
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The Impossible Boer. 


No better proof of the absolute im- 
practicability of the Boer character could 
possibly be given than is furnished by the 
demonstrations now going on in France. 


Oom Paul is picturesque. That every 
one admits. There was a sort of fas- 
cination about the very audacity of his 
challenge to Great Britain, and the sturdi- 
ness of the conflict that has been kept up 
when all hope of final success had gone 
appeals to that element in human nature 
which always sides with the under dog 
in a fight. ‘The combination, too, of 
canny shrewdness with an apparent 
other-worldliness, recalling many of the 
characteristics of the old English Iron- 
sides, had its attraction for a good many, 
and not a few who were convinced on 
general principles that English rule was 
the best for South Africa still had a 
strong sentiment in favor of the men who 
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could quote Scripture and fight so stub- 
bornly. 

The illusion, however, must be dis- 
pelled by these events. It was something 
of a blow to the Kruger idol when the 
President slipped aboard the Dutch man- 
of-war secretly in order to escape the bit- 
ter attack of his compatriots who felt that 
he had practically betrayed them. It 
would be impossible to imagine Crom- 
well doing that. However, he got away, 
and there was time during the voyage to 
Marseilles to overcome any such diffi- 
culty, and when he landed on French ter- 
ritory. he was thoroughly rehabilitated. 
His sins of omission and commission 
were all condoned, if not forgiven, and 
he had the finest opportunity that any 
man: could desire to prove to the world 
that England was really what he claimed 
her to be, a tyrant who had suppressed 
a free and enlightened Government and 
crushed out the liberties of a brave and 
unselfish people, simply to gratify her 
own lust for power and wealth. He was 
greeted enthusiastically by a people 
whose dominant feeling is distinctly anti- 
English, who would applaud to the echo 
any attack on the British Empire. 

His method is a revelation. In the.an- 
nouncement of his purpose, made by his 
representative before he landed, and in 
his speeches at Marseilles, Dijon and 
Paris, there is not a single indication of | 
the broad mindedness which recognizes 
facts, whether palatable or not. The ap- 
peal for arbitration is an absurdity. 
There is not a Government in the world 
that would entertain it for a moment. 
The claim of standing on The Hague 
Conference has no basis, for the Trans- 
vaal was not an accepted party to that 
conference. More significant still is the 
persistent charge of brutality.against the 
British troops, and his assertion that the 
war had reached the last verge of bar- 
barism. Everybody knows that that is 
not true, and taken with the recent man- 
ifestoes of President Steyn, these 
speeches are the best possible evidences 
of the utter lack of any substantial case 
in favor of the Boer rule. A cause that 
can be-.defended by its two principal lead- 
ers only by absolute misrepresentation 
and deception must have the very weak- 
est foundation. 

The applause that has attended the 
Boer procession is by no means a tribute 
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to Boer character, but an electioneering 
scheme of the French Nationalists, who 
have sought by it to trick the Govern- 
ment into some action that might get it 
into difficulty with Great Britain and 
give them support in their ambitions. 
President Loubet and his Cabinet have 
gone on their way quietly ; given the en- 
thusiasts free play to parade and shout 
to their hearts’ content, and the result is 
simply that they are stronger than ever, 
while few, if any, who have read Mr. 
Kruger’s speeches will fail to see the ex- 
planation they give of Boer failure. The 
Boer is brave; no one, least of all the 
British generals, will deny that. He has 
many of the qualities of sturdiness, ear- 
nestness and perseverance which attract 
men of similar character. He, however, 
absolutely lacks ability to adapt him- 
self to circumstances, or even to recog- 
nize changed conditions. Modern ideas 
and advanced civilization, with their con- 
ception of free speech, race equality, ed- 
ucation, he cannot accept. He trekked 
away before their approach, then tried to 
stand against them, and has gone down. 
With many admirable qualities, he is the 
impossible Boer, and Oom Paul is his 


prophet. 
ss 


“ Ritual Anarchy.” 


WE take the expression from The 
Churchman, the principal organ in the 
United States of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, which thus characterizes 
the proceedings at the consecration of 
“the Ven.” Reginald Heber Weller as 
Bishop-Coadjutor of the Diocese of Fond 
du Lac. The ceremony of consecration 
was performed by the bishops of Fond 
du Lac, Milwaukee, Chicago, Marquette 
and Indiana. We find in The Living 
Church a photograph taken of these bish- 
ops in their Episcopal and hyper-Epis- 
copal habiliments, and we discover that 
as they posed for the view the seven. bish- 
ops are reinforced by two other bishops 
of the Russian and the Greek com- 
munions. Every one of the eleven has 
on the conspicuous two-parted Episcopal 
miter, and the evident effort is made to 
have the appearance as well as the cere- 
mony as unlike as possible to what has 
been the rule and practice in the Church 
to which those who took part belong. 

For the Prayer Book has a definite and 
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required service for the consecration of 
bishops. On this occasion a different 
service was composed, printed in a little 
pamphlet in rubrical colors and type and 
paragraph marks, as if copied from the 
Prayer Book, and yet very different. 
Parts are omitted, others added, taken 
from ancient Catholic ordinals, utterly 
alien to the rules given by the Church of 
which these men are the guardians and 
exponents. We quote the following: 


“4 Then shall follow the anointing and the 
conferring of the Episcopal Ring and the Pec- 
toral Cross. 

“ {Then the consecrator shall give the Kiss 
of Peace to the new Bishop, who shall give 
the same to the Co-Consecrators.” 


And this: 

“{ After the Blessing the Consecrator shall 
place the. Mitre upon the Head of the new 
Bishop, and then shall conduct him to his 
Throne. 

““{ Then the Consecrator shall return to the 
Altar, and the Co-Consecrators shall lead the 
new Bishop around the Church. 

‘“* Notre. —The people should kneel to receive the new 

Bishop’s Blessing as he passes.” 
Of course there is none of this anoint- 
ing and kissing and kneeling and leading 
about in the Prayer Book; no ring or 
pectoral cross or miter. This is all ir- 
regular, unlawful, anarchistic. Those 
who have done it are a little coterie of 
Ritualistic bishops, who believe that if 
their Church is Protestant it ought to be 
made Catholic, and who are doing their 
best to withdraw from Protestant fel- 
lowships and to return in doctrine and 
ritual to the Catholic Church. They 
belong, for the most part, to dioceses 
where their Church is weak, and where 
it has fallen into the hands of medieval 
attitudinizers who will keep it weak. 

But the startling fact in this affair is 
the bold rebellion of these bishops 
against the authority of their Prayer 
Book. What they had promised to obey 
they have spurned. They have declared 
that on them the rule of the Prayer Book 
and of the Church is no longer binding. 
They claim the right to remain in the 
Church while breaking down its laws. 
They do this openly, conspicuously, the- 
atrically, defiantly. If they can, at their 
arbitrary will, throw overboard the or- 
der of their Church and make in its place 
new rules and rubrics, then any one else 
can do the same. Then Bishop Potter 
could hold a Presbyterian service in 
Trinity Church if Dr. Morgan Dix did 
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not bring his ecclesiastical policemen to 
shut him out. “ Anarchy ” is the word, 
nothing less. 

Now we say nothing as to the unfor- 
tunate position in which these ecclesias- 
tical conspirators find themselves, with 
their conscience set on rites which their 
Church forbids. Perhaps their Church 
cught not to forbid irregular services. 
Perhaps such prohibition is tyranny. 
Perhaps there ought to be room, in what 
has been proudly called by one of its 
members “the roomiest Church in Amer- 
ica,” for the simplest and the most ornate 
ritual; for the soberest and the most 
bizarre that pious chromatics can devise ; 
perhaps room should be allowed for piety 
for taste, for extravagance, for folly. 
Indeed, we are not sure that very much 
more liberty ought not to be given in the 
Prayer Book for the vagaries of vaga- 
rious men; but this should be understood, 
that, as it exists, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is.a Church of order and law, 
rather than of liberty, so far as its form 
of worship is concerned. The two last 
General Conventions were devoted to 
minor amendments of the services in the 
Prayer Book. These bishops are guilty 
- of a conspiracy against the laws of their 
Church, as they exist; and they might 
properly be called to strict account at the 
next General Convention, or brought to 
trial for an offense vastly worse than 
those for which Episcopal rectors have 
been condemned in the past. 

Yet we do not say that we hope this 
will be done. If these rebels are not 
called to account, it will be understood 
that liberty has been achieved, and that 
the law is no longer binding. That is the 
way that liberty from law is generally 
secured, by putting the law on the shelf 
and forgetting it: That is the way the 
Presbyterians are doing with their West- 
minster Confession; we hardly expected 
the Episcopalians to do the same with 
their Prayer Book. 

a 


We have offered no objec- 
tion to the proposed federa- 
tion of the Catholic socie- 
ties; we have only shown that the polit- 
ical objects proposed by Bishop McFaul 
and others, such as the restoration of 
Government aid to Catholic Indian 
schools, do not call for this action. But 
Bishop Messmer, of Green Bay, Wis., of- 
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fers a much larger scheme. He classifies 
the work of such a federation under three 
heads: “ Religious,” such as Catholic ed- 
ucation, literature, congresses, emigra- 
tion ; ““ Social,” such as care of the poor, 
labor unions, marriage and divorce, Sun- 
day observance, temperance, gambling 
and prostitution; and “ Civil,” to guard 
the rights of Catholics in the State, as in 
prisons and asylums, the public schools, 
in the army, among the Indians, also cor- 
ruption in politics. Against such a fed- 
eration no real objection will lie, so long 
as the purpose is not to establish a politi- 
cal A.C. A. to fight an A. P. A. We want 
no religious war; but if there are any in- 
equalities from which Catholics suffer, 
they have the right to organize and vote 
for their suppression. Bishop Messmer’s 
program suggests that there are such. 
Under “ Public Schools” he specifies 
these points: 


“ Sectarian exercises and Bible; anti-Catho- 
lic text books; discrimination against Catholic 
teachers, Catholic candidates for graduation 
and diplomas; compulsion in State schools.” 


Some of these points seem very small, but 
there does remain too much of Protestant 
religious exercises in the public schools, 
which find their chief excuse in the fact 
that such men as Bishop Messmer would 
have nothing to do with the public 
schools anyhow. The other wrong of 
which the advocates of federation have 
chiefly complained is the loss of support 
of Indian Catholic schools; but, as excel- 
lent Catholic authorities have pointed out, 
more Italians come to the United States 
in one year than the total number of 
Catholic Indians, and they are sadly neg- 
lected religiously. 


That things were done 
somewhat better in the 
American Legation at 
Peking than in the British would appear 
from a letter from the Rev. J. Stonehouse 
in the magazine published by the London 
Missionary Society telling the story of 
the siege. He says: 


“Sir Claude Macdonald wrote me that the 
Tsung-li-yamen had promised to prevent any 
rioting in that city, but I pointed out that the 
members of the Government were helping and 
encouraging the Boxers. This seemed incredi- 
ble to the British Legation, in the face of 
edicts and messages from the Tsung-li-yamen. 
The Ministers of the various Legations trusted 
the promises of the Yamen; we trusted in our 
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Ministers to extricate us; and the result has 
been as you know.” 
This was about the end of May. On 
June 7th he says: 

“T saw Sir Claude next day, and he utterly 
refused protection for our converts. The con- 
verts said: ‘ We are to be killed by our own 
countrymen because we are converts; neither 
your Government nor our own will protect us; 
we are in a pitiable case.’ The converts of the 
American missions were gathered together at 
the Methodist Mission, and they promised to 
take our converts in if we would go and help 
to keep guard. Twenty-five American marines 
were there to protect the place. So, while our 
converts were there, Mr. Biggin remained 
with them, and I went on guard at night.” 
On June 13th the missions were ablaze. 
Everything had been destroyed except 
the Methodist Mission in the east of the 
city and the Roman Catholic in the west. 
Tales of horror came in of the way in 
which the converts were being butchered. 
Two little girls came in who had seen 
their mother and elder sister speared in 
the street. He says: 

“T took them to the Methodist Mission, as 
no converts were allowed in the British Lega- 
tion except under special circumstances.. The 


missionaries and their converts are a despised 
race in the Legation.” 


In view of the long and bitter 
theological feud that grew 
up in the Congregational 
churches a few years ago over the as- 
serted defection of the Andover pro- 
fessors from the Andover Creed and the 
withdrawal of Professor J. Henry 
Thayer because he was unwilling to sub- 
mit to subscribe to the Creed, it is of in- 
terest to observe what was done on the 
occasion of the transfer last week of Pro- 
fessor E. Y. Hincks, to the Abbott Chair 
of Christian Theology. The Board of 
Trustees wrote to the Visitors, who have 
the veto of all appointments, a letter in 
which they state that the Creed was writ- 
ten in ancient phraseology, and has often 
been misinterpreted to the public, and in- 
asmuch as it is doubted whether the pub- 
lic reading of it expresses to the mind of 
the hearer the true intent of the founders, 
and any subscription to it is likely to 
be misinterpreted. They ask the Visitors 
to determine whether the provisions as to 
the public reading and subscription of 
the Creed are not in their nature direc- 
tory rather than mandatory and neces- 
sary to the validity of the tenure of the 
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office. The Visitors held a meeting and 
voted as the trustees desired, that the pub- 
lic subscription to the Creed is a “ mat- 
ter of direction with reference to pro- 
cedure, and is not a condition precedent 
to the validity of the inauguration or 
tenure of office of a professor; and that 
the trustees may omit to require the pub- 
lic reading and subscription of the Creed 
by a professor on the day of his inaugura- 
tion or at the successive intervals of five 
years.” In accordance with this decision 
the trustees directed that in the inaugura- 
tion of Professor Hincks the reading and 
subscription of the Creed be omitted, and 
this was done. This puts the conditions 
at the Seminary as to the Creed just 
where they ought to be. And yet this 
conclusion rests on the idea that it is 
what the founders would have had it if 
they had been alive now,rather than what 
they intended when they made these strict 
provisions. 
& 

There is a Congressional district in 
Alabama which illustrates the way in 
which the negroes will get their votes 
counted. In this district there are two or 
three mountain counties with a consider- 
able Republican vote, and where their 
votes are counted. The Democratic can- 
didate was somewhat afraid he would 
lose his election, and in one of the coun- 
ties, in which there was a large negro 
vote, he published an appeal to the ne- 
groes to vote for him, and promised 
them that if they would do so their presi- 
dential vote for McKinley should be 
counted, and he received 1,500 negro 
votes in that county, and as many were 
counted for Mr. McKinley, tho of course 
that made no difference in the result. 
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Father Gleason has been army chap- 
lain in the Philippines and later with the 
American army in China, and accom- 
panied it on its famous march to Peking. 
A letter from him is widely published, in 
which he gives some interesting com- 
parisons: 


“The French soldiers and their marines, 
tho few in number, have a very bad name 
among the other troops. They were worse 
than pickpockets, according to all reports at 
the capture of Tientsin, but they are angels 
compared to the Russians. These great big 
savages, foot soldiers and Cossacks, stop at 
nothing. When they can do nothing else they 
loot the kits of American and other soldiers, 
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Broad Market for Stocks 


THE market on the Stock Exchange 
showed extraordinary breadth and activ- 
ity throughout last week, but at the close 
there were net losses in a majority of the 
active shares. After the marked ad- 
vances of the preceding two weeks this 
was to be expected, and the reactionary 
movement of the last three days, due 
chiefly to profit-taking sales, was not of a 
discouraging character. Sales for the 
week exceeded even those of the week 
preceding, the record showing the enor- 
mous number of 6,794,000 shares against 
6,666,000 the week before. The total ran 
up to 1,616,000 on Wednesday, and did 
not fall below 1,000,000 on any one of the 
five full days. It is well known that in 
times of so great activity the published 
record of sales is incomplete. The up- 
ward movement continued during the 
first three days, and on Wednesday the 
record of purchases for London account 
was broken by transactions exceeding 
200,000 shares. Reaction set in on 
Thursday, and on Friday all the active 
shares declined. The trading became 
less active on Saturday, but the net 
changes for that day were slight. 

Throughout the week, altho the vol- 
ume of transactions was so great, there 
were no signs of pressure in the money 
market, the rate for call loans on standard 
securities being in the neighborhood of 4 
per cent., and rising on only one day to 
5 per cent. foratime. There was abund- 
ant evidence of continued buying for in- 
vestment; and the reaction, which as a 
tule was within conservative limits, did 
not impair the prevailing confidence in 
the permanence of favorable conditions 
in industry and trade. 


re 
Financial Items. 


A sEAT on the New York Stock 
Exchange was sold last week for $47,- 
000, the highest price ever paid. 

....Vermilye & Co. and Harvey Fisk 
& Sons were the successful bidders on 
the New York City bonds awarded by 
Comptroller Coler last week. 


.... The chief clerk of the Gold Com- 
missioner’s office at Dawson estimates the 


past season’s output of gold in the Klon- 
dike at $20,000,000, or $3,000,000 more 
than last year’s. 


....Lhe exchanges of the New York 
Clearing House on the 2oth inst. were the 
largest recorded in the history of this in- 
stitution, which is 47 years old. They 
amounted to $353,505,626. The record 
was also broken by the exchanges for the 
entire week ending on Saturday last, 
which exceeded those of the best preced- 
ing week by more than $36,000,000. 


....lhe Bankers’ Trust Company 
(capital, $1,500,000; surplus, $1,500,- 
000), and the Atlantic Trust Company 
(capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000), 
are to be united under the name of the 
Atlantic Trust Company, an agreement 
to that effect having been adopted by the 
two boards of trustees, who will submit 
it to the stockholders on December roth. 
The affairs of both companies are in ex- 
cellent condition. L. V. F. Randolph, 
now president of the Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany, will be president of the company 
formed by this union. The negotiations 
leading to the consolidation were con- 
ducted on the part of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company by George W. Ely (the presi- 
dent), Gilbert M. Plympton, Francis S. 
Smithers, and John F. Dryden; on the 
part of the Atlantic Trust Company »by 
President Randolph, John L. Riker, Wil- 
liam Carpender, and Charles R. Hender- 
son. 


. .. Dividends and coupons announced : 


Southern Pacific Company (various coupons ; 
see advertisement) payable December ist. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 
American Exchange... 9714 


Irving 
Bank of America .,, 


Manhattan Company, .280 
Market and Fulton.... 
Mechanics’.... 

Mount Morris 

National Park 
Republic....... eees 
State of New York .. 
Trademan’s, 


Corn Exchange 
East River 





TRUST COMPANIES. 
Bond and Mort’ge Guar- N. American Trust Co.. 220 


805 | Title Guarantee and 
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INSURANCE. 


The Insurance Distinction of 
Sex, 


THE old.extra on female lives is quite 
largely abolished, yet not by all com- 
panies. The Mutual, New York and 
Brooklyn, of this city; the Berkshire, 
State Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual, 
John Hancock and New England Mu- 
tual, of Massachusetts; the Union Mu- 
tual, of Portland; the Phenix, of Hart- 
ford; the Penn Mutual, of Philadelphia, 
and the National, of Vermont—these 
twelve make no distinction of sex as to 
extra charge or conditions. 

The Provident Savings charges no ex- 
tra, but accepts women only up to $5,000 
and excludes them from all plans except 
whole-life and endowment. 

The Prudential and the 7Ztna charge 
an extra on whole-life policies, but not on 
endowment. 

The United States charges an-extra on 
term and non-participating policies. 

The Manhattan has what it defines as 
“a sliding scale of extras.” 

The Connecticut Mutual charges an 
extra, on a sort of sliding scale which de- 
creases with age. 

The Washington discriminates « by 
some restriction as to the choice of pol- 
icv. 

The Germania has the peculiar rule of 
charging no extra if the applicant has a 
husband living and he is insured in the 
company. 

The Equitable charges $2.50 and $5 
per $1,000 extra on certain forms of pol- 
icy, and has a proviso that in apportion- 
ing surplus “ regard may be had to any 
excess of mortality loss qn female lives 
over the rate experienced on male lives 
in the same class.” The New York Life 
also keeps account of its female mem- 
bers in a class by themselves. 

The Travelers, the Home and the Met- 
ropolitan adhere to the old extra of $5 
per $1,000 up to age 48. 

The Northwestern Mutual and the 


Mutual Benefit exclude women absolute- 
ly 


Where companies either charge an ex- 
tra on some forms of policy or exclude 
women from some forms, the reason for 
the rule (upon the assumption that 
women are undesirable or, at least, ques- 


tionable risks) 
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is easily understood. 


Low-rate policies, such as term ard 
whole-life, are withheld, and the high- 
rate forms are left often without an ex- 
tra, just as a man who is rejected on ap- 
plication for a plain whole-life may be ac- 
cepted on a limited-payment form. ‘The 
higher the rate for the time being the less 
the company stands to lose by an early 
death; a ten-year endowment might 
therefore be issued to one who would be 
declined on any other form, because the 
rate would be a little over $100 per 
$1,000. What is called “ self-insur- 
ance ” becomes greater as the premium 
rate is greater, and so the companies 
which have not yet opened the door fully 
to women desire to use the self-insurance 
factor a little. 


From Duluth Council of the Royal 
Arcanum comes the following: 

“Dear Sir: I note by a recent issue that 
you state that the membership of the Royal 
Arcanum is less than two years ago. 

“From the official report I find that the 
highest membership in 1898 was in the month 
of June, 1898, of 197,361, and I find by the last 
report that the approximate membership was, 
on August 3oth of this year, 203,847. 

“T think that is the highest figure ever re- 
ported, and I am satisfied that you will make 
the correction after you have satisfied your- 


self by examination that you have printed an 
error.” 


Corrections are always in order when a 
misstatement of fact has been made. 
But in this instance none is required, for 
the figures we used were the officially 
reported ones, and referred to the end of 
the year. At the end of 1899, the Royal 
Arcanum reported in force 193,868 cer- 
tificates, for $539,920,500 ; at end of 1897, 
195,105, for $558,366,000. It is true 
that there was a gain in 1897 over 1896, 
and in 1899 over 1898. The figures given 
in the above note indicate an increase also 
during the present year, but to select “the 
highest membership,” at whatever dates 
that happens to come, is not a legitimate 
method of keeping tally upon increase. 


a 


....James Stillman, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, and 
Alexander E. Orr, president of the Rapid 
Transit Commission, succeed Edward N. 
Gibbs and ex-Mayor Strong, both lately 
deceased, as trustees of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 





